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‘(LAUGH AND THE WORLD LAUGHS WITH YOU’? 


SATIRE & SONG by Maurice Switzer 


has laughs galore on every page, and is full of 
the cleverest parodies and original verse. 










The unexpected twists in the phrases and the 
surprises in the narrative are a continual de- 
light to the reader. Many of the most laugh- 
able lines stick in the memory. 
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is illustrated in col- 
or in attractive Art 
Binding designed 
for private circula- 
tion among the au- 
thor’s friends. The 
size of thev olume is 
8 gx 614 inches and this cut gives an excellent idea of the 





style and na- 

ture of this 

Kipling himself never did anything better than humorous 
“Little Jane Horner.” book. The 
drawings by 

“Had the lad, been wood, she might have H. A. Ped- 


stayed good 
In the gloom of her beanery cell; 
But being just flesh she got caught in the 
mesh 


Of desire’s drag-net, which is hell.” 


ersen reflect 
the spirit 
and tone in 
which the sa- 
tires are written. In 
addition to being a 
clever humorous writer 
Mr. Switzer is a successful bus- 
iness man and the Vice-President 
of one of the largest rubber companies 
in the country. 
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The Wireless Widow 


By GEorGE MITCHELL 


[v= been a widow all my life; 
That is, since I have been a wife, 
Communing with myself, the time, 
In solitary pantomime. 


Golf claimed him almost every day, 
And, as he niblicked on his way, 

I followed in his gallery 

Or, on the club house porch, drank tea. 


“Poor Betty! 
1 





At night, Bridge took him from my side; 
I couldn’t play it—though I tried; 

But sat at home, with ill-content, 

The while he gambled with the rent. 


He gave up both. Said he: “I'm through, 
I'll stay at home alone with you.” 

But Radio’s got him. Fickle men! 

And I’m a Widow once again. 





First she was a golf widow, and now she’s a wireless widow!” 
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joke about an endurance contest 

between two cornet players. One 
of them played “Annie Laurie” for a 
week, but he was defeated by his rival, 
who played Sousa’s “Stars and Stripes 
Forever.” Unfortunately this matter 
of the eternity of tunes has now be- 
come no joking matter. 
There was a time when 
music died away with the 
last note, and no more was 
heard of that particular 
rendition. That was before 
the days of the radio tele- 
phone. 

Now the original per- 
formance is no more than 
the starting point. The 
responsibility of the trom- 
bone player has by no 
means ended when he drops 
his horn and takes a long 
breath. The music that 
men do lives after them. 

For better or worse, 
the trombone player has 
released a new force 
into the world. No 


Oren: upon a time there was a bad 


longer are the notes his. 5 


He may not call them 
backand amend anything. 
The sounds of his cre- 
ation are rolling about 
the world, hurdling 
mountain peaks and 
racing across oceans. j 
The thing which wor- ; 
ries me is the question 
of their ultimate des- 
tination. The world 
seems to have been 
transformed into 
a vast track 
around which 
various tunes in- : 
terpreted upon / } a 
different instru- 
ments circle like 
riders in a six- 
day bicycle race. 
Undoubtedly, 
they become 
more feeble with 
each lap, but 
science is ad- 
vancing so rapidly that the instru- 
ments for reproducing sound more 
than take up this diminishing vol- 
ume. It is terrible enough that 
the written word has such a degree 
of permanence. Most novels ought 
to be written on paper so consti- 
tuted that at the end of ten years 
it would go back again into the dust, 
carrying its feeble story into like 
oblivion. Marble, too, is tough, 
and painted canvas. But at least 
something can be done about it. 
There is always the possibility of 
applying a club to decrepit art and 
killing it. 
But how shall we go about killing 
these sounds which have been let 


By Hreywoop Broun 


loose into the atmosphere of the earth? 
Can it be that the xylophone selec- 
tion—Overture from William Tell with 
Varations—which Stewart Ogden 
Donald may render in Newark the 
week after next—is destined to float 
around the air forever as a partially 
submerged derelict dangerous to every 



































A Shore 
Station Un- 
damped. 


Derelicts of the Air 


eardrum attuned to the waves of the 
atmosphere? 

Impermanence is needed most of all 
for music before any of the other arts 
because nothing can be quite so bad 
as bad music. Here there are possi- 
bilities unknown to sculpture or liter- 
ature. Moreover, the radio has given 
music potentialities for aggression un- 
known in any other art. There are of 
course a great many bad statues in 
America, but practically all of them 
are in Central Park, N. Y. C., and it is 
comparatively simple to avoid coming 
into contact with them. A man is 
certainly safe in his own home. There 
is no likelihood that he may suddenly 
be assailed by a quite too dreadful bust 
of General Grant tossed mysteriously 
through his window. 

But the wireless laughs at iocks- 
smiths. “Positively no admittance” 
carries no weight against a sound 
wave. Mr. Donald’s interpretation of 
William Tell can creep into the best 
homes uninvited. The possible com- 
plications are international in scope. 
A gentleman playing a casual cornet 
solo in Weehawken may jar the mu- 
sical sensibilities of the great Lama of 
Thibet. Afternoon tea may be en- 
tirely ruined at Buckingham Palace 
merely because a Chicago station has 
been tactless enough to broadcast “The 
Wearing of the Green.” 

The only possible remedy lies in the 
strictest sort of repression at the source. 
Once into the air, nothing can be done 
about a melody. Obviously, tunes must 
be censored before they 
are committed. A man 
with a new cornet has 
always been recognized 
as a neighborhood nui- 
sance, but now that he 
has attained the dignity 
of a national menace, 
stronger measures must 
be adopted. The sug- 
gestion that all musi- 
cians shall be killed at 
birth, however attract- 
ive it may be sentimen- 
tally, is not feasible. Generally speak- 
ing, the hair is the best distinguishing 
mark, and most babies are born bald. 
There is no telling. Healthy children 
with perfectly formed heads have been 
known to grow into ’cellists. The 
reasons for this are still too obscure to 
be set forth in anything but a medical 
journal. 

The easiest legal method quickly 
available would be national legisla- 
tion modeled on the Sullivan Law of 
New York, which makes the posses- 
sion of weapons a felony. Possibly 
no additional statute will be neces- 
sary. Surely it ought to be possible 
to find a judge to declare that a saxo- 
phone is a dangerous weapon. Cer- 
tainly, any jury in the country would 
bring in a verdict without even leav- 
ing the box. 
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The Nightly Heir Schedule: “Tuning 
Up.” 


Exclusive of What? 


By Lisle Bell 

‘THs ultra-modern style of advertis- 

ing, as applied to announcements 
and window displays, has a tendency to 
be misleading. Several times recently, 
we have received what we thought was 
a wedding invitation and it proved to 
be an invitation to a private showing 
of Philippine lingerie for charge cus- 
tomers, and several times we have 
walked into exclusive shops which 
seemed to be one thing, judged by the 
window decoration, but proved to be 
something entirely different when you 
got inside. 

The general store of former days is 
in the discard. It handled everything 
from a spool of thread to your last 
year’s account, and the strain was too 
much. This is the age of specialized 
shopping; and the shops have reached 
the point where they prefer to handle 
just one thing—your money. 

You can never guess what is on sale 
in the specialty shop—from an outside 
view. They always put something in 
the window to fool you. Then when 
you get stung, it makes an added sur- 
prise to find out what you're getting 
stung for. 

For window display, something quite 
chaste and misleading is the thing. If 
you see a lovely piece of statuary in the 
window, and go inside expecting to 
purchase a jardiniere for the family 
fern, you discover that they handle 
nothing but silk hosiery, guaranteed not 
to rust or tarnish with use. 

If there’s a hand-painted turkey 
spreading its tail in the window, and 
you step inside intending to purchase 
a carving set, you learn that they deal 
exclusively in Gobelin tapestries. The 
analogy between the Gobelin tapestry 
and the gobbling turkey is remote— 
but that’s where the psychology comes 
in. 

Or you may be attracted by a reading 
lamp, covered with fourteen-point lace 
and non-negotiable gilt braid. You 
rush in, and ask the price. 








“It’s not for sale,” you are informed 
by the haughty dame in the permanent 
peroxide marcel. “This is Madame 
Svelte’s corset shop.” 

Possibly your eye is taken by a 
couple of dumb-bells, in linked embrace, 
which reminds you that you intended 
buying a new golf club. 

You step within confidently, and ask 
to see the latest thing in niblicks. 

“Very sorry,” drawls the chappie be- 
hind the counter, “but this is a haber- 
dashery. The dumb-bells are symbolic, 
representing cuff links not golf links.” 

All this is very confusing. Thank 
heaven, three gilt balls still signify a 
pawnshop, and a red and a green light 
indicate a drugstore! 


HEAVY 
like grand 


IT 


friend 


FOUND 
“How did your 
opera?” 

“Said the tunes weren't bad, but he 


didn’t care for the patter.” 


MAYBE SO 
“What's the trouble to-day with mar- 
riage? Married life should be a grand 
Sweet song.” 
“I think it has been jazzed up too 
much,” 





The Snag 
By Nathan M. Levy 


HE made the shelter cleverly 
In which his dog to slumber set- 
tles; 
He made the shelves on which you'll 
see 
His wife’s array of pans and kettles. 
He made a bookcase with much art, 
He made a birdcage all admired, 
And for his boy he made a cart 
Of which the youngster never tired. 


He made the furnace day by day 
And was as apt thereat as could be, 

And he—refrain from laughter, pray 
Made up the beds just as they should 

be. 

Yet, for the skill that he displayed, 
Too much of praise I am not giving; 

For though so many things he made, 
He somehow could not make a living! 


FATHER’S ASSISTANT 


6c“ Y little man,” asked the Reverend 
Hyde, 
“Just what have you been doing?” 
“I’ve been,” the truthful boy replied, 
“Downstairs with 
ing.” 


Dad, home brew- 
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What are the wild waves saying? 
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JUST A SONG AT TWILIGHT 
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Judge’s Radio Page 


Conducted (in Person) by Donald 
Ogden Stewart 


scluthor of “A Parody Ountli f Ilistory”’ 
Next Week's Radio Programs 
Monday 


WJZ (360 meters) 
7.00 P.M.—Coughs of all nations—re- 
' cited by the Smith Brothers (in 
costume). 
8.30 P.M.—Plain facts about removing 
bones from codfish—talk by Mr. 
Gorton, of the Gorton Codfish Co. 


WVP (1,460 meters) 

7.00 P.M.—Music — “L’Apres Midi 
d'un Faun”—trombone solo by 
Fred Rothschild, late of Sousa’s 
band. 

9.30 P.M.—Some Broader Aspects of 
the Plumbing Business—talk by 
Mr. Walter Heath, member of the 
N. Y. bar. 


Tuesday 
WGI (360 meters) 


7.00 P.M.—Music—Aria from Bee- 
theven’s Fifth Symphony—soprano 
solo by Miss Maisie Mitch, alto 
soloist of the New First Church. 

10.30 P.M.-—How to Remove Tonsils 
—talk by Dr. Cluff, M.D., a doctor. 











LISTENING IN 


W ednesday 
KDKA (360 meters) 

7.00 P.M.—Exhibition of Indian Club 
swinging by the brothers Vlack, 
of the N. Y. Hippodrome. 

9.30 P.M.—Twenty-five Simple Uses 
for Scotch whisky—talk by Miss 
Esther Horton, debutant (1918- 
22 Inc.) 


Thursday 
WVP (1460 meters) ° 

7.00 P.M.—Readings from Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary—“Auk” to 
“Axis”—by the Hon. Philemon 
Colutz, late of Congress. 

9.30 P.M.—How we Met the Sewage 
Disposal Problem in Bucyrus— 
talk by Mr. Elwall Evartz, former 
Mayor of Bucyrus. 


Friday 
WGI (360 meters) 

7.00 P.M.—A Hundred Simple Truths 
about Mattresses—talk by Mr. 
George J. Ostermoor, pres. Oster- 
moor Co. 

9.30 P.M.—Demonstration of Ven- 
triloquism, Legerdemain and Slight 
of Hand by Prof. Eli Nard of the 
New York Stage. 


KDKA (360 meters) 


7.00 P.M.—Was Macbeth or Lady 


’ 


Macbeth more to Blame and Why 
Not?—lecture by Professor Chan- 
ning Fish. 


Saturday 


WJZ (360 meters) 

7.00 P.M.—Wrestling Match—Harold 
(“Terrible”) Onk vs. Young 
Smith. 

9.30 P.M.—“The Johnstown Flood’— 
comic recitation by Eddie Van 
Tyth. 


Sunday 


7.00 P.M.—How to Make Gin in the 
Home—talk by Judge Cosmo M. 
Claypool, of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals. 

9.00 P.M.—Sermon — “Thou? Why 
Not Thee?”—Rev. Elmer McGor- 
don (see “Dilatory Domiciles’’). 

11.30 P.M.—Modern Dance Music— 
1. Cubanola Glide (one step). 

2. Oceana Roll (Castle walk) 

3. Good-bye, Girls, I’m Through 
(Chin-Chin). 

4. Poor Butterfly (fox-trot). 

5. Y Ga-ga la Va (Maxixe juli- 
enne). 

6. A Clean Tooth Never Decays 
(valse). 

1.30 A.M.—Children'’s Bed Time 
Story—“What Snoopic Ow! 
Found Out’—told by Miss Mil- 
dred Carruthers. 


the 
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TOLD AT THE NINETEENTH HOLE 
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Drawn by Rene CLARKE. 


BASKET GOLF 





Designed to relieve the monotony of the old game for those who habitually go round in 70. 


PATRIOTISM 
AN OLD negro, known as “Uncle 
Joe,” moved with Mr. Brown, the 
son of his former master, from the old 
farm to Nashville. One day Uncle 
Joe asked Mr. Brown what patriotism 
was. 

“Why, Uncle Joe, patriotism means 
love of one’s country. Don’t you love 
your country?” 

“No, sah,” replied Uncle Joe, 
don't love no country.” 

“What!” exclaimed Mr. Brown. 
“Don’t you love the country where you 
were born and raised?” 

“No, sah. I’se been livin’ in town 
so long dat I done gone and lost my 
taste for de country.” 


ia) 


A GOOD CAUSE? 

The usual crowd was around the 
small town store. Across the strect 
could be seen a woman, evidently ask- 
ing charity. The proprietor had a 
bright idea. Calling a friend, he 
pointed her out. 

“I want you to take my place at the 
desk when she comes in, you know how 
easy I am.” 

The friend agreed, and took his seat 
at the desk, the proprietor standing 
back of the counter, posing as a 
clerk. 

In came the woman, asked for the 
proprietor, and was shown the friend 
at the desk. As she walked toward 
him the friend rose and took his hat. 
Then he appeared to notice her and 
hesitated. She quickly stated her 


mission—“Just a few dollars for a good 
cause.” 

“Yes, certainly,” she was answered. 
“Just tell the clerk to give you five 
dollars, I’m in a hurry myself.” And 
the friend walked out. 

Needless to say, she got the money; 
but it was a red-faced “clerk” that 
gave it to her. 
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YOUR DRIVE 


Just after you’ve shouted “Fore” 
several times. 


6 


HALF GUILTY 


The new maid was entirely a make- 
shift, and the mistress bore with her 
patiently at first. But on the third 
day she placed a very unclean plate 
on the table, and patience broke down. 

“Really, Mary, you might at least 
see that the plates are clean!” 

“Well, mum,” Mary rejoined, “I owns 
up to them thumbmarks, but that dried 
mustard was there afore I come.” 


“WHEN GREEK MEATS GREEK” 


The Chamber of Commerce of a 
leading city gave a banquet, at which 
there was present a priest and a rabbi. 

While pleasantries were being ex- 
changed by the various diners at the 
banquet table, the priest, in a spirit of 
fun, asked: “Rabbi, when are you going 
to eat some ham?” 

The rabbi, without a moment's hesi- 
tation, replied: “At your wedding, 
father.” 


SOLVED! 


Sally lived on a farm. One morning 
she decided to set the incubator. She 
counted six dozen white Leghorn eggs 
and six dozen white Plymouth Rock 
eggs. Then she said, meditatively: 
“How am I going to tell the Leghorn 
chicks from the Plymouth Rock when 
they are hatched?” 

Her cousin from the city was visit- 
ing her. She remarked: “Simple 
enough. Put a red mark on the Leg- 
horn eggs and a blue mark on the 
Plymouth Rock eggs.” 
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Stroke and Bore 


the leather of the rear seat of 


‘| es is an eight-inch gash in 
It is a fresh 


Joe Hughes’s car. 
gash. 

I spoke about it to Joe. 
earth did it happen? 

Joe didn’t know, nor seem to care 

. much. 

Though he personally is neat and 
new and clean-looking, his car is an 
unholy disgrace. I’ve told him so, 
but the telling might have been a com- 
pliment for all the good it did. When 
we take him to task he merely grins 
after a silly fashion and answers 
nothing. 

It is nothing short of outrageous. 
Barely a year ago it was he bought 
it. And now— 

The fenders are marred and luster- 
less . . . as though small boys had 
used them to slide upon. The floor 
of the tonneau usually is covered with 
a carpet of peanut hulls. 

Chewing gum of a distinctly second- 
hand nature reveals itself by insidious 
means to have been hidden in the seat- 
folds, and yesterday I noticed some 
vandal had carved his initials in the 
tonneau cowl. 

But its disheveled appearance mat- 
ters not among the youngsters. The 
children of our small town think of 
him in thoughts of God; and one little, 
girl, red-haired and my own, inquired 
at prayers last night if God were 
somebody like Uncle Joe. 


How on 


atl SS > 


A garageman in Albany, who also 
deals in old cars, which he buys for 
their parts, had a visitor not so long 
ago. The visitor sought to buy “any 
old and broken pistons, connecting 
rods, drive shafts, gears.” He wished 
to purchase, he made plain, only such 
parts as were broken. 

The dealer led the way to his junk 
pile. ‘“What’ll you give me for the 
lot?” he asked. 

The stranger shuffled in the pile for 
a moment, and then named an aston- 
ishing price. The dealer jumped at 
the offer, and several hours later a 
truck came to the door and the mass 
was carted away. 

Several weeks later the visitor again 
called. This time the dealer was 
curious. “What do you do with this 
junk?” he asked. “That’s a pretty 
good price for unusable material.” 

“T’ll tell you,” answered the un- 
known, “if you can keep your mouth 
shut.” 

The dealer nodded. 

“T’ve got a regular business in New 
York, selling this stuff to a few guys 
who run repair shops. When they 
get a repair job they show the cus- 
tomer one of these twisted or busted 
parts and tell him it came out of his 
car. So that gives them the price of 
the new part in their bill, makes the 
customer stand for extra service 


By Monte Soun 


hours, and the same old part goes 
back because it wasn’t injured at all.” 

The dealer was agape. 

While he was in the throes of his 
a-gapeing, the stranger said, “Say . 
you ain’t got any busted mags or 
driveshafts or crankshafts, have you? 
I'll give you a nifty price for them.” 

— oS o> 

“Since Jones bought that locomo- 
bile he never goes anywhere without 
bodyguards.” 

“Bodyguards?” 

“Sure; bumpers front and rear.” 

Roars of mechanical might from a 
car are well enough, but outside of the 
few whose vanity it flatters to hear 
the tantalized giant below the floor- 
boards cry out robustly when tickled 
by the throttle, most of us rather 
fancy most particularly the car that 
passes all others on difficult hills with- 
out beefing about it. 

We remarked on this to a fast-dyed 
motorist we know. 

“You're right,” said he. “There's no 
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music so sweet to me as the purr of 
a quiet motor. And the less I hear 
it the sweeter it sounds.” 


= 
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After an hour of futile trying to 
raise the service station of the firm 
from whom he bought his car, a Ver- 
monter finally called the livery stable 
of his town. 

“That you, Mike?” he queried. 

It was. 

“This is Sam’'l Towns'nd.” 


“Yes.” 
“Say, Mike, you know that sixty 
horsepower car I just bought... well, 


the horses ’re all dead. An’ I’m stuck 
out here at Bergen. If you got a 
couple of live ones you could send 
them out, I'd pay you handsome. And 
if you ain’t got horses, a mule ‘ll do. 
Reason I got to get back pretty quick 
’s because the last payment on this 
car’s due to-morrow, and I want to 
sell it. Don’t want to buy a good 
car, do yuh? Thought not. Well, if 
it’s a pretty good lookin’ mule, I'll 
call it a even swap.” 
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RADIO DEVOTION 
The almost perfect Sunday morning. 
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Two Plays by Flappers 


By GreorGE JEAN NATHAN 


Leila Taylor, Gertrude Purcell, 

Gordon Kean and Carl Mason. 
The first two, judging them visually on 
the opening night after the second act 
curtain calls, are flappers at least from 
the neck down; the second two, judg- 
ing then. in absentia from the kind of 
play that they have manufactured, are 
flappers at least from the neck up. 
The Misses Taylor and Purcell are 
responsible for an historical melo- 
drama called “Voltaire”; the Messrs. 
Keane and Mason for a slightly less 
historical melodrama called “The 
Hindu.” Let us consider the master- 
pieces in the order named. 

The most interesting critical piece 
of news concerning “Voltaire” is that 
one of its authors—which one I can- 
not, alas, identify—was revealed after 
those second act curtain calls as an 
eminently fetching cutie. Aside from 
this important fact there is little to 
be said for the play, though, with all 
its faults, it is greatly superior to the 
job turned out by the pair of adult 
gentlemen flappers. I have observed 
that “Voltaire” is what is known as 
an historical play. That is to say, it 
is a play compounded of one-tenth 
history, one-tenth biography, and 
three-quarters 1890 hokum. Indeed, 
it is the hokum in this type of play 
that is customarily its most historical 
feature. 

Of all plays, the so-called historical 
one is undoubtedly the easiest to write. 
Consider, for example, the following 
scene from a famous play: 


Tie FLAPPERS in question are 


Enter Jean Jacques Rousseau. 


Rousseau—I am deeply grieved, Madame— 
(he recognizes Thérése Le Vasseur with a start). 
Mon Dieu! You, Thérése—here! 

Thérése—Ah, Jean Jacques, I could not die 
until I had your forgiveness. Do not turn 
away from me—bear with me one smal! mo- 
ment—only say that you will forrive me, and I 
can rest in peace. 

Rousseau—Why did you come here? 

Thérése—I could not stay away from you and 
my children. The longing for the sight of 
them was killing me. I knew no moment's 
peace after the mad act I was guilty of—in 
leaving you. Not an hour had I departed ere 
repentance set in. Even then I would have 
come back, but I did not know how. My sin 
was great, and my punishment has been greater ; 
it has been one long, long mental agony. 

Rousseau—-Why did you go away? 

Thérése—Did you not know why? 

Rousseau—No; it was ever a mystery to me. 

Thérése—I went out of love for you. Ah, 
do not look at me in that reproachful way! 
I loved you dearly, and I grew to doubt you. 
I thought you fa's: and deceitful to me; that 


your love was given to another, and, in my 
sore jealousy, I listened to the temptings of 
the man who whispered of revenge. But it 


was not so-—tell me it was not so, Jean! 

Rousseau—Can you ask me that, knowing me 
as you did then, and as you must have known 
me since? I was not false to you in word, 
in thought, or in deed, Thérése. 

Thérése—I know it now. won cher, but I 
was mad. I could not have committed the act 
save in madness. Say, mon Jean Jacques, that 
you will forget all and forgive me! 

Rousseau—I cannot forget—I have forgiven 


already. 


you recognize it immediately, if a 
bit vaguely. One of the greatest 
successes the theater has ever known. 
But you cannot recall its title? I 
supply it: “East Lynne.” I have 
quoted the old humdinger word for 
word, save for a translation of one or 
two minor phrases, and have merely 
called Archibald Carlyle Jean Jacques 
Rousseau and Lady Isabel Thérése Le 
Vasseur. The dialogue fits the lives 
of Rousseau and his mistress-wife 
quite as snugly and accurately as is the 
general case in historical plays. And 
the same thing may be done just as 
simply, effectively, and no doubt as 
profitably, with “The Lady of Lyons” 
by calling Claude Melnotte Verlaine, 
with “Camille” by calling Marguerite 
Gautier Madame Rachel, and renaming 
Armand after one of her more per- 
sistent and devoted lovers, and with 
“Up in Mabel’s Room” by naming the 
central male character King Edward 
VII, late Prince of Wales. 

Take an illustration in the other 
direction. I quote a brief scene by 
way of sample: 


Mary Dexter—The farm must go. 

Jim Monahan—Must it go? 

Mary Dexter—How else shall we two live in 
London? 

Jim Monahan—We, do you say? 
me travel with them—a rough life. 

Mary Dexter—I care not! 

Jim Monahan—And you're ailing. 

Mary Dexter—I'll be better soon. 

Jim Monahan—You'll miss your mother. 

Mary Dexter—Mothers everywhere will help 
a girl! 


They'd have 


A PLAY by Owen Davis, you say? 
Nothing of the kind. It is a 
scene from Clemence Dane’s new his- 
torical play, “Will Shakespeare,” with 
a typical Davis character name, Mary 
Dexter, substituted for Ann Hathaway 
and another, Jim Monahan, for 
Shakespeare. 

I realize, of course, that in giving 
away this secret I am paving the way 
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for an awful time of it next season so 
far as I personally am concerned. I 
shall probably have to review his- 
torical plays no less than three or four 
times a week once the boys and girls 
get busy with the récipé herein dis- 
closed. The very play, “Voltaire,” 
that has been alluded to may readily 
be made into three other historical 
plays merely by changing the scene, 
appropriately altering the names and 
some of the lines, and changing the 
name of the hero from Voltaire to 
Renan, Nietzsche or Giotto di Bon- 
done. 

“Voltaire,” the present version, is 
the conventional mixture of ducs, mar- 
quises, Comédie Francaise actresses, 
chiefs of the secret police, refugees, 
sliding panels, candelabra, m'sieus, 
escapes in women’s dress, mob noises 
in the wings, and knock-kneed gen- 
darmes. But, as I have said, one of 
its authors is an exceptionally pretty 


gal. 

“The Hindu,” on the other hand, is 
the conventional mixture of moon- 
stones stolen from the forehead of the 
idol, uprisings of the natives, Japanese 
punk, sliding panels, chasings of a 
shrieking blonde around the table by 
the amorous dusky Oriental, doors that 
open and shut mysteriously by means 
of a visible black string, Scotland 
Yard sleuths, chop suey music and 
sinister whisperings. Three-fourths of 
the cast have their faces smeared up 
with dark brown greasepaint, address 
one another with a combination of 
Platt-deutsch and hog Latin that is 
supposed to be Hindu, and express 
their native imperturbability by stand- 
ing stiffly erect with their arms folded 
and setting their features like so many 
St. Louis society leaders and English 
butlers. Their names are Maharajah, 
Hari (this at least has a strangely 
familiar, good old Anglo-Saxon sound), 
Shirza, Tamar, Yashda, Ghinzi, Gupta 
and Gautamar. The other fourth of 
the cast smears up with talcum powder, 
wears dresses made by Madame Mig- 
non Cohen, of West 49th Street, and 
Stein-Bloch Palm Beach suits, and 
hence represents the English gentry. 
Recalling the authors of “Voltaire,” 
which had its premiére on the preced- 
ing evening, one would have wagered 
a considerable sum—had the names of 
the Messrs. Kean and Mason not been 
on the program—that “The Hindu” 
had been written by the Fairbanks 
Twins or Jane and Katherine Lee. 
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Miss Irene Bordoni as the very charming “French Doll” inspires Arthur Litle 
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JUDGE pays $10 weekly for the best story submitted for this page, and $5 for the second 
Original, unpublished humorous stories only are desired. 


best. 


A REMINDER 


AN OLD colored parson was hold- 
ing a camp meeting in a Southeast 
Missouri town in July. He held forth 
thus: 

“Brudders and sistahs, I wants to 
warn yo’ against de heinous crime ob 
shootin’ craps, an’ fuddermo’ I wants 
to warn yo’ against de heinous crime 
ob stealin’ watamelons.” 

At this point a darky in the rear of 
the tent rose up, snapped his fingers 
and sat down. 

“Wharfo’, brudder, does yo’ rise up 
and snap yo’ fingers w’en I speaks 
ob watamelon stealin’? 

“You jes’ reminds me, parson, whar 
I Icf’ ma knife,” was the reply. 


THE CHEERFUL LIAR 


Back in the days when men could 
read a good story in the bottom of a 
glass everybody in the locality had 
learned to know “Hub” as a harmless 
but habitual liar. 

Hub came driving down the country 
road one day doing his best to get his 
old gray mule hooked up into high. 
As he passed a field where two of his 
neighbors were plowing corn they 
tried to stop him. 

“Oh, Hub! Stop and tell us a lie!” 

Hub replied: “Can't, boys. The old 
lady just fell and broke her leg, and 
I am going for a doctor.” And, giv- 
ing his mule the whip, he was 


All others at regular rates. 








First Prize 
A NEW MARK 

A well-dressed man dropped into 
the oculist’s chair and rubbed his 
tired eyes. 

“Better fix me up with some 
glasses, Doc,” he said to the 
specialist. “My eyes are going 
back on me.” 

“All right,” answered the doc- 
tor. “What style have you been 
wearing?” 

“Me? 
tacles in my life. 
them before.” 

“My mistake: you'll pardon me, 
but I judged from the mark on the 
bridge of your nose that you were 
accustomed to using them.” 

“Oh! That mark? I get that 
from drinking hootch out of fruit 
jars.” 


I’ve never worn spec- 
Never needed 











Second Prize 
TEXAS LEGALITY 


Buckskin Brown, a cattleman of 
Texas, was accused by a neighbor, en- 
joying a decidedly “shady” character 
and noted for his success in court, of 
stealing cattle, and was duly brought 





witnesses around him, when the neigh- 
bor entered. He stopped suddenly, 
looked at the group, and his jaw 
dropped. 

“Buckskin, is them there your wit- 
nesses?” he asked. 

“Yep,” answered Brown. 

“You win,” said the neighbor, turn- 
ing to leave the courtroom. “I've had 
them witnesses twice myself.” 





WHY SHE TOLD 

Henry had a reason for feeling out 
of sorts. “But, dearest, didn’t I ask 
you to keep our engagement a secret, 
at least for the present?” 

“Dearest” had a reason for pouting. 
“But, Henry, dear, I really couldn't 
help it! That hateful Ella said the 
reason I wasn’t married was because 
no fool had proposed to me, and so I 
told her you had!” 


SHE COULD SEE THE MAN 


When Grandmother Burch was be- 
yond her three-score and ten, with 
uncertain eyesight, she amazed and 
perplexed her married daughter, with 
whom she lived, by declaring that she 
intended to marry an old man living 
near by who had been coming to see 
her. 

“But, mother,” said her daughter in 





on his way. 

The boys went to the house 
and hitched up toa buggy, got the 
women folks, and ran two good 
horses into a sweat getting over 
to Hub’s house. As they drove 
into the yard they found Mrs. 
Hub on the business end of a 
washboard. No one seemed 
able to say a word, but just 
stood. and stared until Mrs. 
Hub at last asked them why 
they didn’t get out of the 
buggy. 

“Just make yourselves com- 
fortable here in the shade,” 
said Mrs. Hub, “so that I can 
visit as I finish my wash; and 
by the time you men get your 





to trial. On the day of the trial, protest, “you are not very well, and 
Brown sat in the courtroom with his your eyesight is failing so fast 
you cannot see fifty rods 

ADCASTING | away.” 
“station __| The old lady protested that 
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she could see “real good,” and 
her daughter said: 
“We will put it to the test. 
If that old man comes around 
to-day I will have him stand 
near the barn and see if you’ 
can really see him. Be honest 
about it.” 
The old lady agreed to this, 
| and the aged suitor appeared a 
| few hours later. He was asked 
to stand at one corner of the 
barn, and the old lady came out 
to be put to the test. Stand- 
|} ing in the door of the kitchen 
; she shaded her eyes with one 
ie hand and finally said: 





team away Hub should be back. 
He just went over to town for 
a jug o’ licker.” 


RADIO HINTS FOR HUSBANDS 


How to have the last word with your wife. 
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7 “Well, I can’t somehow or 
other see the barn, but I do see 
the man!” 








ry 
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“TI see ye got a new umbrelly and a standin’ collar. 


“Wal, by gosh, I got a special delivery letter!” 


PERTINENT 
“When we lose one portion of the 
human body the others become more 
keen and useful.” 
“Even if a man loses his head?” 


REJUVENATED 
“Mrs. Smythe appears to have re- 
newed her youth since her marriage.” 
“Yes, her declining years are over.” 


SELF-PROTECTION! 
“Why did you brag so on Fred’s 
rotten home-brew?” 
“T had to; I gave him the recipe!” 


SELF-HELP 
“T’m a Cinderella, but no fairy makes 
for me a coach out of a pumpkin.” 
“Learn to make a pie out of one and 
you'll get a good husband, girl.” 


SE a | 


What’s all the special fixin’s fer?” 


MAYBE SO 
“Flubdub says he doesn’t know what 
whisky tastes like.” 
“Must be one of these fellers that 
started drinking after the passing of 
the Volstead Act.” 


RESULTS THE SAME 
“Jones means well.” 
“Yes, but he lives beyond his means!” 
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Golf Balls and Divorce 
By Edmund Gilligan 


_—= SAGACIOUS people, the cries 
of reformers for a national divorce 
law, a common standard to measure 
the legality of divorce decrees, is like 
putting the cart before the horse, a 
highly illogical performance. 

Reformers seek to rid the country 
of an effect without regard to the 
cause. They lay the increasing num- 
ber of divorces to prohibition, to short 
skirts, to long skirts, to motor cars, 
and lack of motor cars, to urban 
life and to suburban dullness. All 
are equally fatuous reasons, and 
all equally distant from the true 
reason for the alimony-grinding di- 
vorce mill. 

So comes the demand for a divorce 
law which will make Nevada as un- 
wholesome as any other State for 


those who would legalize the freedom 
of their fancies. 

Reformers have failed. They over- 
look the real reason for the popularity 
of the divorce court. 

The truth is that the number of 
divorces has increased in direct pro- 
portion to the number of golf balls 
manufactured and imported. The 
stream of golf balls turns the wheel 
of the divorce mill. 

Golf is at the bottom of the divorce 
evil, for golfers are making the enor- 
mous error of marrying girls who do 
not play the game. 

Some wise people know this. Girls’ 
schools are looking with favor on a 
thorough course in golf, and the fash- 
ionable finishing-schools hesitate to 
pronounce a flapper satisfactorily fin- 
ished unless she plays golf well. 

However, these steps toward com- 
plete congestion of golf courses will 
never lessen the stream of divorces. 

The cure is obvious. Matrimony 
for golfers must be placed on a new 
basis. And the new 
basis should be a 
new marriage cere- 
mony. 

The questions and 
responses should be 
formed something 
like this: 


Ee 


“Do you take this woman for your 
lawful, wedded wife?” 

“What’s her handicap?” 

“Twelve.” 

“T’ll take her.” 

The bride should be compelled to 
show that she has played golf at least 
four times a week for two years. She 
should promise to invite none but 
golfers to dinner. She should swear 
that she will mention nothing but golf 
to her husband, and promise to co- 
operate in bringing up her children to 
be golfers. 

As a finishing 
touch to the cere- 
mony, the wed- 
ded pair sliould 
march from the 
altar to a Scotch 
tune. There is 
reason to believe 
that Mendelssohn 


Blunder 


over there. 


to be. 
charged. 


markable woman, 





never swung a mashie. They should 
march out of the church with the men 
guests at salute with uplifted golf 
clubs. The minister’s fee should be 
paid in golf balls, and the honeymoon 
should be spent at a sporty eighteen- 
hole course. 

Then there could be no doubt of a 
merry married life. 


SHE VOTES. 
A farmerette: A chip of the old 
bloc. 











































(enthusiastically) — Re- 
that Mrs. Slasher 
Wonderful personality! 
Absolutely magnetic! 

His Wife—Um! 
Everything she has on is 


It certainly ought 




















The Wireless Wonders 


LOUNGED along the steamer’s 
deck, upon a wide, wide sea, and 
I beheld old Captain Heck come 


I 


waddling up to me. 
“We've had a wireless from New 
York, a thousand miles away, and cops 


are waiting you at Cork,” I heard the 
captain say. “It seems you broke a 
trafic law before you came aboard; 
you cut a wart, some copper saw, with 
your James Henry Ford. And now 
across the heaving foam they flash the 
news to me; the world of waters is our 
home, and merry men are we. We'll 
have to send you back again when we 
have reached the 
shore, and they wiil 
put you in the pen 
for seven years or 
four. To 
me it seems 
a wondrous 
thing how, 
in the ether 
waves, like 
Nemesis, 
pale Sci- 
ence flings 
her noose 
o'er flee- 
ing knaves. 
You bust a 
statute on 
the land, 
and think 
eeu” tha 
dodge your 
doom, and 
on my deck 
you calmly 
stand, without a 


thought of gloom. 

But Science gets you, 

though you roam 

from Troy to Zuyder 

Zee; the world of 

waters is our home, and merry men 
are we.” 


Whereat the captain danced a jig, 
and tried to sing and smile, until the 
tempest blew his wig to starboard half 
a mile. I sat upon a coil of rope, my 
eyes suffused with tears, and thought 
of all the wireless dope I'd read in 
recent years. I thought of how the 
world admired Invention’s’ gifted 
throng, when fifty million poles were 
wired to carry news along. They 
strung the wires beneath the deep, a 
thousand versts or two, and while the 
nations snored in sleep the throbbing 
tidings flew. “This is the limit,” peo- 
ple said, “of what man can achieve; 
our fathers, rising from the dead, this 
thing would not belicve. We never 
could convince our sires who rest be- 


By Watt Mason 
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“Whereat the captain danced a jig, 
And tried to sing and smile, 
Until the tempest blew his wig 
To starboard half a mile.” 


neath the sod, that lightning flies along 
the wires and bears men’s’ words 
abroad.” 

The captain at this juncture came, 
and said to me, “I wist, I should put 
fetters on your frame, and gyves upon 
your wrist. For one who'll navigate 
a Ford has venom in his craw, and 
may go diving overboard, to dodge 
avenging law. But I will take a 
chance, me lad, for I'm a seaman true, 
and I have brought a liver pad to 
svothe and comfert you; and here you 
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have a fine-tooth comb, and here a dish 


of tea; the world of waters is our 
home, and merry men are we.” 

When men first talked this wireless 

graft, it seemed to me absurd; I leaned 

against a fence and laughed, 

by fool emotions stirred. 

Some day I thought, the pigs 


may fly, and hens may learn 
to swim, and we may see, as 
we go by, cows roosting on 
a limb. Some day the fish 
may climb the trees to 
join the brooding owl, 
and boobs may play 
with bumble bees, and 
not rear up and howl. 

These wonders all 
may come to pass, to 
jar the human crew; 
but wireless talk is 
sounding brass, and 
bunk and piffle, too. 
Such thoughts as these 
I used to state, I would 
not understand; and 
now, alas! the coppers 
wait to pinch me when 
I land. 

The captain says, 
“Cheer up, me lad! A 
frown is not in style; 
and things are really 
not so bad if you'll 
but sing and_= smile. 
Here is an optimistic 
pome in cantos twenty- 
three; the world of 
waters is our home 
and merry men are we.” 


A LOGICAL PROPOSAL 


When a marriage ends 
in divorce, justice would 
seem to demand that the 
wedding presents, or their 
equivalent, be refunded to 
the donors. Those who 
have invested money in the 
project should be entitled, it seems, to 
the usual creditors’ settlement, follow- 
ing the dissolution. 


WHAT WAS LACKING 

Smal! Mary returned again and again 
to the swing on the public playground. 
At last the supervisor remarked: 

“I guess you don’t have a chance to 
swing at home, do you, Mary?” 

“Oh, yes! I have a chance, but I 
haven't any swing.” 


THE CONTRARY 
find the young 


ON 
Agatha—Did you 
dentist fascinating? 
Harriett—I wes bored to tears. 








As Bertram Hartman sees Madame Rejane 


Not So Beautiful, Please! 


N ADDITION to American 

methods, motion picture patrons 

have had numerous opportunities 
recently to observe the methods of 
German and Italian producers; and 
now, through “Gypsy Passion” with 
Rejane, there is a chance to learn the 
film manners of the French. At first 
there may be a disappointed feeling 
in regard to this new picture. Ameri- 
can audiences have become exceedingly 
sophisticated about the screen. Even 
the boy in the gallery could tell you 
that much is wrong with the lighting 
of “Gypsy Passion.” It is full of 
shadows and dark spots. The pitiless 
publicity of an American production 
is missing. At no point has the glare, 
of which any local studio is capable, 
been turned upon the action. Some- 
times reliance has been placed on 
nothing more than the sun. 

There can be no question that the 
effects are nothing like as slick as 
those which are habitually obtained by 
German efficiency and American pro- 
gressiveness. And yet, for our part, 
we were rather pleased by these ap- 
parent defects in “Gypsy Passion.” 
The feeling is growing in our heart 
that most pictures are far too slick. 
Beauty is stressed to such a degree 
that it has no emphasis. If by any 
chance the action of the piece calls 
for a glimpse of the ocean, the sea is 
admitted only under the promise to 
behave its prettiest. Such clouds as 
drift across the sky catch the spirit of 
the thing and insist on posing. They 
loll about entirely conscious of the 
fact that they are gold seal, super, 
special, first-run clouds. One suspects 
them of having been scrubbed. Like- 
wise mountain tops are manicured 
before being permitted in a picture. 
Two black spots are sufficient for the 
exclusion of even the loftiest peak. 
Rivers are rippled in precisely the cor- 
rect manner. There are no houses, 
but only mansions and estates. The 
heroine has invariably received due 
warning of the coming of the camera 





By Hreywoop Broun 


man; and, even if the necessities of 
the plot require gingham, you may be 
sure that it will be nothing but the 
very best gingham. 

And over this Sunday afternoon 
world of the moving picture hovers a 
light far more brilliant than that which 
any sun could possibly produce un- 
aided. The attention of the eye is 
called to each blade of grass. The 
features of every face are emphasized 
as if they. were so many words in an 
electric sign. Indeed, the teeth of 
a successful heroine must glow like 
little headlights. Instead of eyes, she 
possesses large, limpid lakes. Her 
nose is a gift from the Greeks. The 
slightest evidence of any age beyond 
eighteen is studiously obliterated from 
the appearance of every player called 
upon to be heroic. More than that, 
the whole bony structure of the human 
face is elided by the art of the movie 
men. Nothing remains but soft, 
round, smiling loveliness. 

A motion picture star moves through 
the screen world open-mouthed. This 
is not an indication of surprise. How 
could there possibly be anything in a 
picture to surprise anybody? No, in- 
deed; she simply wants to show her 
teeth. 

In the world there is mud and much 
bad modeling. We take the ocean as 
we find it. In somewhat the same 
mood we pick our friends. Even those 
we love have faults which make them 
less than one hundred per cent. xs- 
thetically. We surrender our hearts, 
even though Helen's eyes may be just 
a shade too closely set together. 
Gwendolyn's mouth, if she will pardon 
the personality, is just a shade too 
wide. There is the suggestion of a 
ring underneath the eyes of Miriam. 
In the movies this defect would be 
obliterated by the grease-paint and 
perhaps we should not be equally faith- 
ful to this false presentment of the 
heroine. After all, she was loved for 
what she was rather than her poten- 
tialities. Artistic ideals are height- 


in “Gypsy Passion” at the Strand Theater, 





ened rather than demolished by slight 
variations from perfection. There 
ought to be dissonance in counte- 
nances. 

If the truth were known, it is more 
than probable that we should discover 
that Helen of Troy was not quite a 
beauty. Her nose, we understand, was 
a little crooked. She had a mouth too 
large, but infinitely gay and charming 
in its friendliness. No wonder such a 
woman set the ancient world on fire. 
She moved through a community which 
had trained itself by art to the worship 
of formal and perfect beauty. Helen's 
wry smile was a flame. Man round- 
about had become tinder. 

It is our belief that any director who 
is wise enough to realize the appeal of 
the lady who is not beautiful will 
bring to the public another Helen. 
Who knows what the results might be? 

Rejane was never beautiful, and by 
the time “Gypsy Passion” came to be 
filmed she had become an old woman. 
It was her first film appearance and 
the last, for her death occurred only 
a year or so later. Rejane was one of 
the finest actresses of her time, and 
her lack of beauty was decidedly not 
a handicap. Instead of prettiness she 
had intelligence and animation. Her 
smile was one of the widest in the 
world, and probably the most fascinat- 
ing. There was no disposition on her 
part to yield to a set expression and 
hold it, confident that here was the per- 
fect composition and that she need 
seek no further. 

Better than beauty, she had mobility. 
Emotion played across her counte- 
nance. No one feature was an end in 
itself. All were reduced to the task 
of becoming mediums for expression. 
Although the art of the motion picture 
was not familiar to her, she stands out 
conspicuously in ‘Gypsy Passion.” She 
makes the death of the old gypsy 
woman one of the few bids for per- 
manence which have yet been made by 
the films. There was nothing slick 
about Rejane. She was just an artist. 

















Ed Wynn 


Took his entire company to 
Newark a few weeks ago, 
and the whole country heard 
“The Perfect Fool” via 
radio. Of course, they 
missed the ladies of the “en- 
semble,” as they were too 
thinly clad to send out in 
the ether. 
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Aline McGill, one of the permanent waves, and 100 per cent. perfect. 
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Ed Wynn, the 
100 per cent. 
Perfect Fool. 
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RADIO 

HE vasty mystery of natural things is so baffling 

that it is no wonder the mysteries of the supernatural 

are neglected in these days of marvels. The big, 
imponderable old world is shrinking and revealing itself 
as a speck in the cosmos around which its inhabitants 
may ride in a few weeks, write in a few minutes, and talk 
in a few seconds! 

Within the memory of living men the railroad has 
divided distances by ten, and steam and electricity have 
speeded up time in the ordinary processes of life’s busi- 
ness a hundredfold. Middle-aged people can recall the 
days when there were no telephones, no electric lights, 
and young people in their middle twenties remember when 
automobiles were toys, and the moving picture was an 
experiment just coming to commercial use. And much 
of the difference between the America of to-day and of 
Monroe's day is due to the physical discoveries that a 
hundred years have developed. 

These physical discoveries have changed men’s creeds, 
revised men’s attitude to God and man, rebuilt their in- 
stitutions, made them braver because they could afford 
courage, made them kinder because they could afford kind- 
ness, and wiser because knowledge of life was forced upon 
them by the civilization in which they live. And now 
comes radio with its vast possibilities. It is now where 
the movie and the automobile were a quarter of a century 
ago. But radio is a genie that is rarin’ to go. When we 
decompose the atom and release new stores of energy, 
and through radio scatter broadcast the world’s treasures 
of beauty and truth, the superintending angel on the job 
of making a new heaven out of the old earth will be able 





“And now comes radio with its vast possibilities.” 


EDITORIAL 


By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


to turn in a report of real progress. Fancy what a jump 
we shall have in this century if we duplicate the jump 
of the last one hundred years! And we are all crouched 
for the leap. 


HOKUM 


VERY POLITICIAN has to appear to be as big a 

fool as his constituents, no matter how wise he may 

be. President Harding, coming into office after a 
slathering campaign made upon a third reader idea of 
American patriotism, swashbuckling, never-haul-down the 
flag, and my-country-right-or-wrong, has to consider the 
fools made by the campaign which elected him. Hence 
many of our gestures of 100 per cent. Americanism; hence 
we keep out of the Genoa Conference. 

The real reason we are not at Genoa is that the treaties 
of the Washington Conference were not ratified in time 
to send delegates, and that the election of Congressmen 
will be held in November. Harding and Hughes and 
Hoover all realize that we are in world politics up to our 
eyes, and for keeps. They will make the covenants 
eventually which will formally bind us to the other civi- 
lized nations, which must face the Moslem Peril of the 
East and the Yellow Peril of the West. 

The white man is in a serious crisis. White men must 
stand together or resign their leadership on the planet. 
But, however clearly wise statesmen see this, when stupid 
leaders educate a public in the doctrine of folly and 
ignorance, as the American people were educated last fall, 
it will require a certain amount of hokum for statesmen 
to play a wise part upon the world’s stage. We are 
getting our hokum now; a deadly dose of it. 


























THE TORTOISE ARRIVES 


ENATOR WALSH of Montana is a Democrat. He is 

also an able lawyer. MRecently he submitted to the 

judiciary committee of the Senate a report upon the 
damnable activities of Attorney-General Palmer two or 
three years ago, also a Democrat, in suppressing the con- 
stitutional rights of men to assemble and speak their 
minds. 

The report, which is written by twelve leading American 
lawyers, including Roscoe Pound, head of the Harvard Law 
School, finds that the proceedings of Palmer’s department 
were an “unmitigated outrage”—strong but swell, elegant 
language, that, for one Democrat to use of another—and 
that they denied “the most sacred and inviolable rights” 
guaranteed by the Constitution; and, further, the report 
says that the “dictates of enlightened humanity were no 
less ruthlessly disregarded.” 

So arrives the tortoise; and so the hare goes to pot. 
The truth has been a long time coming. It had to go 
through a madhouse, defended by brutes. But the truth 
is here, and we know now what a “deliberate usurpation 
of constitutional government” Attorney-General Palmer 
was promoting in his red raids of 1919 and ’20. If anarchy 
should rise in America, not Lenine or Trotsky, but Palmer 
would be the little fat father of revolt and rebellion. He 
sowed the seed of it. 


ART AND THE I. & R. 


TERRIBLE ROW has been kicked up this spring 
over Macmonnies’ statue, “Civic Virtue.” And 
artists are obviously peevish because public senti- 
ment has been called into court to act as jury in the case 
against the work of Mr. Macmonnies. Macmonnies, how- 
ever, should not complain. He chose his profession care- 
fully. It is the only profession in which a man has to 
appeal to the initiative and referendum for his, honors. 
The artist, whether he be a creator of things in stone 
or steel or tone or words or paint or bronze, has to wait 
with his hat in his hand, some- 
times for centuries, while the 
people are voting upon his offer- 
ing. No artist can escape the 
appeal to the public. And the 
bigger the row about his work, 
the sooner the matter is settled. 
If one’s own generation wran- 
gle and rows and bickers about 
a man’s work, then that much 
less is left for posterity to 
settle. And it is a rule of the 
business, no matter how the 
journeymen dislike it, that “the 
customer is always right”— 
always in the end. 

The lawyer, the doctor, the 
carpenter, the mechanic, the 
merchant, the broker, and their 
kith and kin, can do the day’s 
work, pocket their money and 
snap their fingers at the mob. 
But those who would deal in 
truth and beauty have to stand 
pulling humble forelocks before 
the people, even before pos- 
terity, waiting for the truth and 
beauty in men’s hearts to re- 
spond and accept their work. 
Popularity, vogue, puffs, claque, 
sometimes make the waiting 
pleasant. But they do not re- 
duce the time. “Civic Virtue” 
is at the moment on a monu- 
ment smiling at grief. And its 
creator may thank his stars 
that the clamor has come 
now. It beats waiting for a 
century before knowing the 
verdict. 
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A VOTIVE OFFERING TO AN AMERICAN GOD 


N ADVERTISING pageant is scheduled for one of 
our large cities this month. Advertising is the genie 
which is transforming America into a place of com- 

fort, luxury and ease for the millions. Advertising in the 
last twenty years has changed the economic status of at 
least one-fifth, and probably one-fourth, of our people; 
raising them from a lower to a higher standard, increasing 
their wants; and, by increasing their wants, increasing their 
ambitions, and hence their capacities and also their pur- 
chasing power. Advertising is the Archimedean lever that 
is moving the world. If the things were done in another 
and elder age that advertising is doing now, a whole 
mythology would gather about it, and we should witness 
the birth of a young god—powerful, restless, indomitable, 
and wise, dominating. He would flash in the sylvan glades 
of the want advertisements and disport himself in the sunny 
whiteness of the department store’s wide space. But, what 
a god he would be! How beneficent, how omniscient, how 
powerful! The advertising pageant they are putting on in 
one of our cities is the twentieth century’s way of making 
votive offerings to its god—to the god whose very name 
we do not know. 


GOOD FOR THE FIGURE 


N ANOTHER year we shall be a nation of fat men: 

not that we are sticking away too many calories; but 

we are laughing too much. The other day our esteemed 
contemporary, the National Republican, published by the 
Republican National Committee down at Washington, pro- 
duced enough mirth to add four cubits to your Uncle 
Sam’s stature. 

In a long, important-looking list of the achievements 
of the Republican Administration, the National Republican 
listed, among other things, as Number Four, this: Social- 
istic Tendencies Stopped. And then we have, as Number 
Eight, included the Farmers’ Emergency Tariff—a measure 
to protect one class of citizens from the international law 
of supply and demand; then, as 
Number Ten, the Highway Act, 
which makes the Government a 
road builder; as Number 
Eleven, the Maternity Act, 
which puts the Government 
into the business of supervising 
child birth; as Number Twelve, 
the Packers’ Regulation Act, 
which makes the manufacturer 
of food a government ward; as 
Number Thirteen, the Grain 
Gambling Restricted, an Act 
which prevents fools from part- 
ing with their money by grain 
gambling ; and NumberFourteen, 
Authorized Loan to Farmers, a 
law which makes the Govern- 
ment responsible for the pros- 
perity of one class of producers. 

All of these Acts are good. 
They are wise and beneficent 
legislation. But every line of 
every Act just listed was vig- 
orously denounced as wicked 
and socialistic by old line Re- 
publicans when the Democrats 
were advocating these laws. 
Reams of good white paper 
were dirtied up even in this 
Congress by Republicans brand- 
ing each of these measures as 
the child of Bolshevism. Of 
all the invertebrates the poli- 
tician is the only one that al- 
ways makes men laugh. He is 
to the lower orders of life what 
the jackass is to the higher 
mammals. In the meantime, 
Uncle Sam laughs and grows {at. 
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Mr. Bennett on the Idle Rich 


By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


Mr. PROHACK, By Arnold Bennett. George 
H. Doran & Co. 


R. PROHACK had committed 

the crime of poverty, and, like 

most criminals, was a happy 
man. He was a government official, 
and, during the war and after, the 
purchasing power of his salary sank 
lower and lower, till it looked as if 
he’d have to give up one of his clubs 
—to an Englishman quite the ultimate 
sacrifice. Eve, his wife, cheerfully 
started making over a kimona into an 
evening dress, and Sissy, his daughter, 
opened a dancing class. The Pro- 
hacks were bravely happy. Then some- 
body died and left him a hundred 
thousand pounds. . 

Poor Mr. Prohack! The first thing 
he did was to give eighty thousand 
pounds of it to a speculator, who in a 
couple of weeks handed him back two 
hundred and fifty thousand. If it had 
been eighty pounds, of course he would 
have lost it. No, that wasn't quite 
the first thing. First he took his wife 
and daughter and son and a guest to 
dine at the Grand Babylon Hotel (at 
his wife’s invitation). He had never 
before been in the Grand Babylon 
Hotel. He carried enough money to 
equal his week's salary from the Treas- 
ury Department, but it wasn’t enough. 
To squander so much on food for one 
meal pained him. The whole idle life 
of the Grand Babylon lobbies pained 
him. We know just how he felt, be- 
cause the other night one of our few 
plutocratic acquaintances took us to 
New York’s Grand Babylon. We had 
oysters, clear green turtle soup with 
pre-Volstead flavoring, sole something- 
or-other, hearts of lettuce with roque- 
fort dressing, an ice, coffee and long, 
dark cigars, and our personal sense of 
guilt when we saw the check induced 
an attack of hyper-acidity. And we 
weren't paying the bill, either. 

Anyhow, Mr. Prohack’s life became 
more and more complicated as it be- 
came more and more “comfortable.” 
Eve bloomed under the sun of riches 
into a resplendent hostess, whose hus- 
band no longer understood her. They 
moved to a large house. Both she 
and Mr. Prohack achieved fashionable 
illnesses. Pearls were bought and 
stolen. Mr. Prohack’s son developed 
into a promoter, and achieved a yacht 
and a cynical reputation. Mr. Pro- 
hack, who loved his wife with a charm- 
ing and romantic passion, almost fell 
in love with a countess. He pursued 


leisure ardently and systematically, as 
only an ex-Treasury official could. 
But there was little savor in it. In 
the end, he bought an actual interest 
in one of his son’s speculative schemes, 
a paper mill, and set out to do some 
sort of productive work again. 

All of which is a summary of the 
story, and yet no summary at all, for 
it suggests a preachy tale, and “Mr. 
Prohack” is nothing of the sort. It 
is as deft and delicious and human a 
comedy as could be imagined. The 
irony is feathered like an arrow, which, 


after all, is the only sort of ifony. 


that really reaches its mark. Mr. 
Prohack is the most charming of men, 
and his wife the most feminine of 
women—which is to say charming, of 
course. There isn’t a page, nor a 
paragraph of the book, which is not 
lit with humor or warmed with sym- 
pathy or sharpened with insight. In 
short, it is a masterpiece. It is Mr. 
Bennett’s best since “The Old Wives’ 
Tale,” and we personally prefer it to 
that book, for its mellower wisdom and 
its defter irony. 

Why not add, too, in fairness, that 
it first appeared in this country in the 
pages of “The Delineator’? Ameri- 
can magazine editors can’t all be bad! 


Tue DRAGON IN SHALLOW WATERS. By V. 
Sackville West. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
OW, what on earth would “The 
Dragon in Shallow Waters” sug- 
gest? A great churning and commo- 
tion, perhaps? But the fly-leaf gives 
a hint. “The Dragon in shallow 
waters became the butt of shrimps.— 
Chinese proverb.” That, no doubt, 
accounts for the fact that on the 
jacket is a picture of a basket of 
flowers. Still, authors have to name 
their novels something, and the first 
half of the Chinese proverb is more 
elegant if less expressive than the 
second half. “The Butt of Shrimps” 
might offend the fastidious, especially 
if they had been to Gloucester. 
Actually, an interesting book, 
though it gives that sense of over- 
strain and turgidity which mars so 
much of the work of present-day Eng- 
lish novelists (always excepting Mr. 
Bennett) and to a lesser extent the 
more modern American novelists—the 
good ones, that is. Here is an inter- 
esting problem by the way. Why the 
excessive emphasis, the over-writing; 
and why, so frequently, the public 
enthusiasm for it, as in the case of 


2U 


“If Winter Comes”? Is it because 
we have lost our ability to depict, 
perhaps to enjoy, the heroic, but we 
still unconsciously demand of art a 
heightening of life, so we apply real- 
ism with a trowel? Or is this over- 
emphasis a sign that realism is on its 
last legs, getting ready to yield to 
something else? 

Be that as it may, “The Dragon in 
Shallow Waters” is the story of an 
English workman of extraordinary 
mental attainments, who was born 
blind, and whose life was one long 
fight against what a less original 


“author would have called an inferiority 


complex. To prove to himself that 
he was really a brave man, the poor 
creature even went so far as to kill his 
wife. It might have been braver to 
go on living with her. In spite of 
the bizarre lengths to which the author 
drives him, and the rather lurid climax, 
when the blind man wrestles in a 
death grapple with his deaf and dumb 
brother and hurls him into a vat of 
boiling soap (the ribald will say, a 
clean death), this study of the disas- 
trous effects of an affliction like blind- 
ness on a wild, proud spirit, this 
tracking down of a perverse psychol- 
ogy, is full of disturbing fascination. 
The book lingers, like the memory of 
some lurid picture caught in the red 
flare of an opened forge, or a mid- 
night conflagration. 


Coomer ALI, By S. B. H. Hurst. Harper 
and Bros. 

Dp’? you ever want to go to Mecca? 

When Sir Richard Burton went 
there, it was dangerous business for a 
European; and anybody seriously de- 
siring to start something might still 
have his longing satisfied by standing 
up in the square during a pilgrimage 
and making a noise like a Methodist 
missionary. Coomer Ali was a good 
Mohammedan till a tidal wave de- 
stroyed his wife, his baby and his 
barge at Bombay. Then he became a 
skeptic regarding both Allah and his 
prophet, and decided to commit suicide 
by going to Mecca and informing the 
pilgrims they had the wrong dope, the 
method appealing to his theatrical 
sense. So he shipped on a question- 
able craft, which pursued devious 
ways along the coast of Araby. He 
got to Mecca, but his father’s ghost 
persuaded him not to defy the Faith- 
ful. However, by that time we had 

(Continued on page 31) 












































“They ought to make a good couple.” 


“Why?’ 
“Well, he’s a young blade and she’s 
a keen woman.”—Columbia Jester. 


THE TOUCH 


I WROTE to dad for money, and he 
answered, “Dearest Sonny, 

Do you realize you’re spending lots 
of jack?” 

I replied, “Your protest’s nil; takes 
lots of Jack to keep my Jill!” 
(What think you of the answer I sent 

back?) 
—Chicago Phoenix. 


RATHER EXPENSIVE 


Following the marriage ceremony, 
the groom called the minister aside 
and inquired the price of the service. 

“Well,” said the minister, “you may 
pay me whatever it’s worth to you.” 

“Be reasonable!” groaned the groom. 
“This woman inherits a million dollars 
on her twenty-first birthday.”—Cali- 
fornia Pelican. 


EXPERIENTIA MATER SAPIEN- 
TIAE EST 


Prof. Redmond (puffing the results 
obtained from the inflection of the 
voice)—Did I ever tell you the story 
of the actor who could read a menu 
so as to make his audience weep? 

Freshman (strangely moved)—He 
must have read the prices—New York 
Mercury. 


A TAKING GIRL 


HE took my hand in _ sheltered 
nooks, 
took my candy and my books; 
took that lustrous wrap of fur, 
took those gloves I bought for 
her; 
took my words of love and care, 
took my flowers, rich and rare; 
took—I must confess—my eye, 
took my kisses—maid so shy— 
took my time for quite a while, 
took my ring with tender smile; 
took whatever I would buy, 
And then— 

took the other guy. 

-Michigan Gargoyle. 
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Newlywed—I’m going to the club 
to-night, and won’t be back until late. 

She—Wake me up when you come 
back; I can’t sleep a wink when you’re 
gone.—Chicago Phoenix. 


GIRLS 
A LOVELY girl 
Is Janice Huff, 
She never says 
“Dontstartthatstuff!” 


A gorgeous girl 
Is Helen Dunn, 
She never says 
“Aintwegotfun!” 
—Californian Pelican. 


AGREED 


Freshman—Er—tell me, old bean, 
what was your reason for coming to 
college? 

Froshman—Same as yours. 

“But I haven’t any reason.” 

“Same here.”-—Chicago Phoenix, 
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With the College Wits 


Irrepressible. Joyous, Irresponsible 


THEY’RE SOMETIMES IN THE 
WAY 


Jack—Well, what’s the idea of cut- 
ting it off now when it took you so 
long to grow it? 

Bill—Of course you saw me catch 
Gladys under the mistletoe during the 
last dance. 

“Oh! wouldn’t she kiss you on ac- 
count of it?” 

“Not exactly, but she became so un- 
conscious that she lost her gum in it.” 
—Boston Beanpot. 


FROM HIS HEART 


A young man of rather serious turn 
endeavored to involve his recently 
married professor in a theological dis- 
cussion. 

“Professor,” he asked, “do you not 
believe in infant damnation?” 

“I believe in it,” said the professor, 
“only at night.”—jJohns Hopkins Black 
and Blue Jay. 


DESTINY 


An upper classman said to a Fresh- 
man girl, “Stay away from that fel- 
low. He’s clever and wicked, and 
not at all the sort for you.” 

The devil made another notch on 
the handle of his pitchfork.—Grinnell 
Malteaser. 


























Nothing Stirring. 
—Dartmouth Jack o’ Lantern. 
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Digest of the World’s Humor 


CUTHBERT had been listening for 
half an hour to a lecture from his 
father on the evils of late nights and 
late risings in the morning. 

“You will never amount to any- 
thing,” said the father, “unless you 
turn over a new leaf. Remember, 
it’s the early bird that catches the 
worm.” 

“Ha, ha!” laughed Cuthbert. “How 
about the worm? What did he get 
for turning out so early?” 

“My son,” replied the father, “that 
worm hadn’t been to bed all night; he 
was on his way home.”—Pittsburgh 
Christian Advocate. 


The clergyman’s eloquence may 
have been at fault, still he felt an- 
noyed to find that an old gentleman 
fell asleep during the sermon on two 
consecutive Sundays. So, after serv- 
ice on the second week, he told the 
boy who accompanied the sleeper that 
he wished to speak to him in the 
vestry. 

“My boy,” said the minister, when 
they were closeted together, “who is 
that elderly gentleman you attend 
church with?” 

“Grandpa,” was the reply. 

“Well,” said the clergyman, “if you 
will only keep him awake during my 
sermon, I'll give you a nickel each 
week.” 

The boy fell in with the arrange- 
ment, and for the next two weeks the 
old gentleman listened attentively to 
the sermon. The third week, how- 
ever, found him soundly asleep. 

The vexed clergyman sent for the 
boy and said: “I am very angry with 
you. Didn’t I promise you a nickel 
a week to keep him awake?” 

“Yes,” replied the boy, “but grandpa 
now gives me a dime not to disturb 
him.”—The Christian Intelligencer and 
Mission Field. 


“Eh-yah!” philosophically said an 
Arkansas mountaineer. “Time shore 
does fly! It ‘pears like only just a 
span, as it were, from the time the 
baby boy is crying for his bottle till 





he’s off down in a holler some’rs mak- 
ing his own—p’tu!—licker as big as 
anybody!"—Kansas City Star. 
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The Optimist—Sha’n’t get in? Why 
not? Somebody inside may faint!— 
Passing Show (London). 
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“TI have bad news for you, Clarence.’ 
o ” 
So? 

“Yes. I visited a fortune teller's 
this afternoon, and she told me that I 
am going to marry a handsome man.” 
—Detroit Free Press. 


Wife (introducing ailing husband) — 
I dunno what’s the matter with him, 
doctor, but I think he must have got 
hold of some of that good-natured 
alcohol.—New York World. 


“Is your wife the boss of your house- 
hold?” 

“She is,” answered Mr. Meekton; 
“now that the hired girl has left.”— 
Washington Star. 


“How did you happen to lose your 
cook?” 

“I blame the motion picture indus- 
try,” said Mr. Gadspur. 

“How so?” 

“She didn’t like the kind of films 
shown in our neighborhood movie 
theater.”——-Birmingham Age-Herald. 


“How are you getting along with 
your home brew?” 

“IT am learning a lot. I know now 
that the old-time brewers were not 
profiteers.”—New York Sun. 


“TI don’t keer much for style, no- 
way,” admitted Gap Johnson, of 
Rumpus Ridge, Ark. “I was rid on 
a rail once, and if it hadn’t a-been for 
the name of the thing, blame’ if I 
wouldn’t just about as soon have 
walked.”—Kansas City Star. 


“Mr. Wadleigh must be a prominent 
man.” 

“reer 

“Delegations of citizens are always 
calling to see him, and there is one 
prosperous - looking individual who 
makes frequent visits, but never has 
to wait for an interview.” 

“T think I know the fellow you are 
taking about. Before the eighteenth 
amendment went into effect he had no 
regular employment.” — Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 
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“What does young Bjinks mean by 
sending me one carnation a day, right 
along?” 

“Why, don’t you know? He’s say- 
ing it with flowers, and he stutters.”— 
Oral Hygiene. 


“I want to tell a girl that I love 
her, but I don’t know how to begin,” 
a young man writes to a newspaper. 
“You must get a firm grip on yourself 
and go ahead,” he is advised. Why 
not get a grip on the girl?—Boston 
Transcript. 


“Did you have much success with 
‘Better English week’ in Chiggerville?” 

“No,” said the editor of the Chigger- 
ville Clarion. “Our millionaire is a 
self-made man, and he seemed to take 
it as a personal affront.”—Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 


Employer—Is it true that when the 
clock strikes six you put down your 
pen and go, even if you are in the 
middle of a word? 

Clerk—Certainly not, sir. When it 
gets so near to six as that I never 
begin the word at all.—Chicago Her- 
ald. 


“A moron is a grown-up person who 
is more or less like a child.” 

“IT have been told so,” said Miss 
Cayenne. 

“Would you call a mature lady who 
wore very short dresses a moron?” 

“No. I'd call her a more-off.”— 
Washington Star. 











“This is the only woman who is wax 
in my hands.” 
—Der Brummer (Berlin). 


“You had a $40 gas bill last month,” 
said the dry agent. 

“The wife—has—er—been doing a 
little canning,” said the home distiller. 

“Hum. I want to sample some of 
the stuff.” 

“Wife,” called the home distiller, in 
quavering tones, “open a can of salmon 
for the gentleman.”—Birmingham Age- 
Herald. 





“A woman likes to tell her troubles.” 

“Yes?” 

“And a man his successes.” 

“Well, listening to either is con- 
siderable of a bore.’—Florida Times- 
Union. 


Will—I’ve found a wonderful den- 
tist. Every time he extracts a tooth 
he gives his patient a drink to stimu- 
late him. 

Joe—Then what are you so gloomy 
about; did he run out of hootch? 

“No; I ran out of teeth.”"—Houston 
Post. 


“TI understand you had some words 
with your landlord.” 

“I called him a robber,” said Mr. 
Gadspur. 

“And what did he say to that?” 

“Tl probably never know. The 
telephone is a great convenience when 
you want to have the last word.”— 
Birmingham Age-Herald. 


It was in a court of law, and a wit- 
ness was being cross-examined. 

Counsel—Why do you assert 
the plaintiff is insane? 

Witness—Because he goes about de- 
claring he is the Prophet Mohammed. 

Counsel—And do you consider that 
clear proof of his insanity? 

Witness—I do. 

Counsel—Why ? 

“Because,” answered the witness, 
with a complacent smile, “I am the 
Prophet Mohammed myself.”—Edin- 
burgh Scotsman. 
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Transatlantic Visitor—Say, mister, that’s some electric fan you’ve got for cooling your cows!—Passing Show 


(London). 
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“Do you disapprove of women smok- 
ing cigarettes?” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Meekton; “the 
experiment hasn’t worked out. Ciga- 
rettes don’t seem to cultivate a liking 
for real tobacco. The only way Hen- 
rietta and I can be companionable will 
be for her to learn to smoke a pipe.” 
—Washington Star. 


“It’s a hard life,” said the traffic 
policeman. 

“What's the trouble?” asked the 
genial old gentleman. 

“I had to call down a fashionable 
dame just now for violating a traffic 
law. The look she gave me was bad 
enough, but the way her poodle dog 
yawned in my face was positively in- 
sulting.”"—-Birmingham Age-Herald. 


“T had a long 
talk with Cousin 
Jurd Lopp in 
town to-day,” re- 
lated Gap John- 
son of Rumpus 
Ridge, Ark. 
“How did he 
say his folks 
was?” inquired 
Mrs. Johnson. 
“I plumb for- 
\ got to ask him. 
You see, he was 
telling me _ all 
about a sick dog 
he’s got.”—Kan- 
sas City Star. 


That waiter is 
either a fool or a 
humorist. 
Second Diner 
| — What's the 
matter? 
s “I ordered ex- 
tract of beef, and 
he brought me 
milk.’ ’"— 
Pearson's 
Weekly 
(London). 





First Diner— 





Some of 
the fish 
caught last 


HES \ summer are 
now six feet 
long! — St. 
Joseph(Mo.) 
Gazette. 
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FROM EXPERIENCE 
“Are you afraid to fight, you coward?” 


“Afraid ... I'm not afraid of you, but mother! 


A certain workman had been by rail 
to attend the funeral of a friend. Upon 
his return, an acquaintance accosted 
him. 

“How did you get on?” 

“Well,” replied the mourner, “I did 
rather badly going out, but I won 
5s. 6d. coming back!”—London Weekly 
Telegraph. 


“T tell you, sir, Lenine and Trotzky 
are real statesmen!” squalled the gent 
who needed soap, water, sense, a beat- 
ing and jail cell. 

“Certainly!” replied J. Fuller Gloom. 
“The mess they have made of Russia 
proves them to be thoroughly qualified 
Hons.”—Kansas City Star. 


“How d'yer like yer new boss, 
Mame?” asked one stenographer of 
another on the Elevated. 

“Oh, he ain’t so bad, only he’s kind 
o’ bigoted.” 

“What yer mean, bigoted?” 

“He seems ter think that words can 
only be spelled in his way.’—Boston 
Transcript. 





She would whip me.” 
“She won’t know you have been fighting with me.” 
“But she will when the doctor comes around to patch you up.”—Kasper 
(Stockholm). 


“A girl may find a sweetheart in an 
office.” 


“It’s a good plan, too,” declared 
dad. 

“Uh?” 

“Occasionally somebody knows 


something about those chaps.”—Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 


“I always feel sorry for the parents 
of an infant prodigy,” remarked Mr. 
Grumpson. 

“Why so?” 

“Unkind neighbors jump at the op- 
portunity to wonder where he got his 
brains.”—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


“Ah suttinly is glad to see yo’ out 
of dat horspittle, Sam. What done 
happen to yo’ in dar?” 

“Ah done had mah bones X-rayed.” 

“An’ Ah bets a five-spot dey was 
loaded.” —Pickup. 


Gramercy—I figured that when hc 
separated from his wife he’d have the 
car and she’d take the dogs. 

Park—He couldn’t get her to agree 
to that. She said she must have the 
car to give the dogs an airing —New 
York Sun. 


“The advent of a national figure in 
the movie world,” says a local com- 
mentator on Will Hays’ transmogri- 
fication, “may presage a_ radical 
change.” 

Note the archaic verb “presage.” 
“Press agent” is the modern form.— 
Chicago News. 


Saw a pretty good motto the other 
day for use in these first days of 1922. 
It said: “Quiturbelliakin.”—California 
(Mo.) Democrat. 
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Uncle Josh was comfortably light- 
ing his pipe in the living room one 
evening when Aunt Maria glanced up 
from her knitting. 

“Josh,” she remarked, “do you know 
that next Sunday will be the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of our wedding?” 

“You don’t say so, Maria,” re- 
sponded Uncle Josh, pulling vigorously 
on his corncob pipe. “What about 
it?” 

“Nothing,” answered Aunt Maria, 
“only I thought maybe we ought to 
kill them two Rhode Island Red 
chickens.” 

“But, Maria,” demanded Uncle Josh, 
“how can you blame them two Rhode 
Island Reds for what happened 
twenty-five years ago?”—San Fran- 
cisco Star. 


Wife—How many fish did you catch 
last Saturday, George? 

Husband—Six, darling —all 
ties. 

“I thought so. That fish dealer has 
made a mistake again. He’s charged 
us for eight.”—Stray Stories. 
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doctor)—I 
Wot's 
it worth if I lets ‘im go aht an’ play 
with the other kids?—Passing Show 
(London). 


The Mother (to local 
think ’Enery ’ere ‘as got the flu. 


Lawyer—You say that you have 
known the plaintiff for fifteen years. 
What is his reputation for veracity? 

Witness—Well, it used to be pretty 
good, but here lately he’s been going 
around claiming that he made out his 
income tax return without any help 
from anybody.—New York Sun. 


A group of youngsters were off for 
the “old swimming hole.” Stopping on 
their way, they called for one of their 
pals, whose mother shortly appeared at 
the door. “We're goin’ swimming, 
Mrs. Schmidt. Can Henry come?” 

“No, indeed,” she asserted. “My 
Heine can’t go swimmin’ ’til he knows 
how!”—Journal of the American Med- 
ical Association. 





1. “You have upset the salt! 
. “Stuff and nonsense.” 

“Nonsense, I'd like to tell you that you area... 
. “What do you say? 
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“Tell me, Irma, am I dearer to you 
now than I was?” 


“Oh, yes. Everything has gone up 
in price.’—Die Muskete (Vienna). 


“Well,” said the happy bridegroom 
to the minister at the conclusion of 
the ceremony, “how much do I owe 
you?” 

“Oh, I'll leave that to you,” was the 
reply. “You can better estimate the 
value of the service rendered.” 

“Suppose we postpone settlement 
then—say for a year. By that time I 
shall know whether I ought to give 
you one hundred dollars or nothing.” 

“No, no,” said the clergyman, who 
was a married man himself, “make it 
five dollars now.’—Boston Transcript. 


’ 


“Do you find much entertainment in 
detective stories?” 

“Lots of it,” said the man who was 
chuckling over the latest volume of a 
crime specialist. “I haven't had so 
many laughs in a month of Sundays. 
I used to be a detective.”—Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. 


“Uncle Ned, how long have you had 
your freedom?” 

“Boss, I ain’t never had no freedom; 
soons as dey set me free I up an’ got 
married, an’ been married evah since.” 
—Florida Times-Union. 


Jack—Ma! 
football! 

Fond Mamma—Oh, dear, 
What does the telegram say? 

“Nose broken. How shall I have 
it set, Greek or Roman?’”—London 
Mail. 


Freddie’s been hurt at 


dear! 





SUPERSTITION 
That means trouble.” 


” 


Wretch! 
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Fathead! 


The new maid was in many respects 
quite satisfactory, but the mistress had 
observed that Biddy in her dusting 
operations always missed a beautiful 
statue of Venus. 

“Biddy,” she said one day, “why 
don’t you dust this figure? She could 
stand a good dusting.” 

“Be jabers,” replied Biddy, “I have 
been thinking for a long time, ma’am, 
that she should be covered with some- 
thing.” —Baltimore News. 


“Doesn't it make you discontented 
to read about movie stars getting 
$2,000 a week?” 

“Sometimes it does,” said the citizen 
whose income is $3,000 a year, “but, 
on the other hand, it is a lot of satis- 
faction for me to know that I don’t 
have to tell an inquisitive public what 
I eat, what I wear, how I amuse my- 
self in my leisure moments, and the 
exact state of my affections from day 
to day.”—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


“So you loved and lost?” 

“Well, no, I didn’t lose exactly. You 
see, when she returned my presents, 
she accidentally put in some of the 
other fellow’s.”—St. Louis Christian 
Advocate. 





HABIT! 
Regrettable absent-mindedness of con- 
firmed strap-hanger. 
—Passing Show (London). 


“IT can only understand a few words 
of what the court clerk says.” 

“He’s just a deputy. You can’t 
understand anything a regular clerk 
says.” —Louisville Courier-Journal. 


The rain falls alike on the just and 
the unjust, but the unjust are more 
likely to have umbrellas.—Arkansas 
Gazette. 





Tyrant!”—Karikaturen (Christiania). 








“Lawyers,” said 
Uncle Eben, “mos'ly 
acks so _ unpleasant 


cross-examinin’ folks 
dat I can’t see how so 
many of ‘em gits popu- 
lar enough to be elected 
to offices.”—Washing- 
ton Star. 


Boy—I want a dime 
to give to a lame man. 

Mother—You shall 
have it. And who is 
the lame man, dear? 

“Oh, he’s the door- 
keeper at the movies.” 
—Milestones. 


“I thought you told 
me it was to be a 
minor operation?” 

“So it was, my dear 
sir.” 

“But I could have 
had a major operation for the sum 
you've charged me.”—Detroit Free 
Press. 


“I got to practice on the piano five 
hours a day.” 

“What for?” 

“'Cause pa and ma don't like our 
new neighbors.”—Boston Transcript. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Hippo (together)—Horrors! 
traveled first cabin! 


"Hey, Stupid? -——~ 
ear it oF there h4 


k 
up the whole party?” 


Gee "Monk! You toddlle | 
7ke an old trucl-Aorse! 











Noah—I'm sorry, but there is only room in the steerage. 


The Katy station at Chetopa was 
held up one night recently, and two 
employees were told to “stick ‘em 
up.” The Clipper says that “those 
dents in the ceiling of the ticket office 
are where Robison and Wallace tried 
to poke their fingers through in the 
effort to get ‘em higher.”—Kansas City 
Star. 


eet somethin’ awfe/ I" 


And we have always 





Edith — When it 
comes to marrying, I 
wouldn’t give a 
thought to how much 
a man was making. 

Maud — Neither 
would I, dear. What 
would primarily inter- 
est me would be how 
much he had already 
made. There’s no use 
taking chances.—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


Wife (reading let 
ter) — Mamma 6 say 
she’s delighted to hear 
that you've left oft 
smoking. 

Hubby—Oh, indeed! 
Well! 

Wife—She alway: 
detested the smell of 
tobacco, but now sh« 
will come and make u 
a good long visit.—Answers (London) 


Wife (during spat)—My dear Henry 
don’t harbor the idea that I am ignor 
ant. I know a good deal more than 
I care to tell. 

Hub—I wish, my dear, that you'd 
fill up on that sort of knowledge.— 
Boston Transcript. 
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But now even that boon is de- 
nied us, for from one of the far 
corners of our great Northwest 
comes the disquieting information 
that a certain inhabitant has dis- 
covered that his bed springs form 
a perfect radio receiver. 

He is awakened in the stilly 
night by Prof. Hamus J. Hoofer, 
of Rockinghorse College, lecturing 
on our native birds, a subject that 
is doubtless of prime importance 
but which has few attractions 
for the man who has done a |! 
hard day's work and is enjoy- | 
ing the only reward left these 
days to a poor man, which is 
slumber. 





| 
| A Virtue of Necessity 
By Katherine Negley 
D*®: DANELY was young 
and had practically no 
so he bought 
lived in an 


patients at ail, 
an expensive car, 





nate elopement was planned for twelve 
midnight, but the absent-minded professor 
got things mixed and came around twelve 


noon. 


‘Tis a mad, mad world, my masters, 


and it's growing madder by the 
minute. 
There was once a thing that we 


valued as a pearl beyond price, and 
that was privacy. 

When all else failed us, when gloomy 
meditations beset us, we could once 
retire, and in the sanctity of our cham- 
ber lay our fevered brow on the pillow 
and eventually drift into a pleasant 
and refreshing slumber. 











Drawn by CiiwtTon Merk. 


The oldest Patagonian inhabitant relates a few humorous incidents of the 


exclusive apartment, wore 
costly clothes, and_ talked 
carelessly about the high fees 
he charged. His practice 
doubled, trebled, quadrupled, 
multiplied, and grew exceedingly 
great. 
The promoters of an athletic 


club were unable to get members, 
so they increased the initiation 
fee, raised the dues twenty per 
cent., posted proposed names, and 
voted upon them after a judicious in- 
terval. Soon every man in town be- 
longed or wished he did. 

The Jewel with a flaw motion pic- 
ture theatened to be a failure. The 
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Driver—As I said before, 
danger driving over these perilous moun- 
tain roads if a feller watches where he’s 
goin’! 


critics then censored the censors for 
passing it, the advertisers placarded 
the city, and the admission charge was 
made almost prohibitive. The people 
lined up for two blocks to buy tickets. 

Nobody cared until the landlords, 
the grocers, the butchers and the 
bakers caught the idea. 


A POOR CHRISTIAN 
“Money is the root of all evil.” 
“Then I am a perfect saint.” 
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there’s no 


THE SIGN 
Waiter 39—Why don't you give that 
old chap better service? 
Waiter 77—No tip there. 
polite. 


He's too 





“Early Pioneer Days.” 
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Real Vermouth— 
as made by us dur- 
ing 64 years of 
wine-making at 
Bordeaux, France. 
Just 5 ounces of 
pure alcohol  re- 
moved from each 
bottle for use in 
this country.French 
or Italian style. 

‘Original Recipes 
Tells you how! Send 
for your free copy. 
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Restaurant & 
Vine Co. 

New York Office 
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The Autocrat 


By Jennie Betts Hartswick 
BY THE light of springtime’s glory 
My eye, reluctant, reads 
On every hand the story 
Of my household’s crying necds. 
The eaves for help are shrieking— 
I'd soothe them if I dared— 
But the garage roof is leaking, 
And at once must be repaired. 


The windows beg new raiment, 
But to clothe them would be rash, 

Since that shock-absorber payment 
Has absorbed my stock of cash; 

And that carpet’s long endurance 
Must stand a further strain, 

For my car's renewed insurance 
Must be paid for, it is plain. 


Though the trail of winter's tarnish 
Sadly mars my oaken floor, 

Yet new coats of shining varnish 
Will improve the motor more; 

And that rug I promised Molly— 
Dearest goal of her desires— 

To purchase would be folly 
At the present price of tires. 


That sagging patch of plaster 
Isn’t really noticed much, 

And my car will travel faster 
With that patent power-clutch. 

So we're ready now for summer, 
With equipment up-to-date, 

And the painter and the plumber 
And the carpenter can wait. 


Learn Advertising 
Earn No epee ial talent necessary We assist 
40 0'150 Faget 









weekly writing letters, hooklets, folders, 
ete ig demand for trained advertising 
men and women. Study intensely. inter 
esting and fascinating. Write today for 
handsome of particulars. 


Applied Arts institute, Dept. 635, 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Weekly 








“‘Honi Soit—”’ 
By Katharine Dunlap 


HE GAZED at her faultless, satin- 

shod feet, then his eye traveled 
upwards a little—there was a bit too 
much shapely silken leg visible, he 
leaned forward and pulled down her 
filmy, swansdown-trimmed négligée. 
Not that he minded, himself, but he 
thought of the others who might see 
her. 

She did not rebuke him; she even 
continued to smile as he put his hand 
on her bare shoulder, and intimately 
adjusted the ribbon strap of her cami- 
sole. 

Then he stepped back and, head on 
side, looked at her with satisfaction, 
and, crossing the big show window, he 
called into the depths of the store: 

“Say, there, Mr. Taylor, I’ve fin- 
ished dressing the window with the 
exhibit of ladies’ underwear and négii- 
gées. Do you want to have a look at 
it before we pull up the shades?” 


A LA MODE 


Kate—What did Alice wear at the 
party? 

Katt—Oh, she was a sight! She 
| looked as though she had dressed from 
the directions in a cook book! 









Drawn by J. W. CoLttns. 
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The Dominant 


a E Factor of Life 


13 Great Books for Only $1. 


Here is the greatest collection of sex books 
ever written and offered at a bargain price. 
The most important facts of life made plain. 
Learn the laws of sex and life by reading these 
books, which are written for young men and 
women, fathers and mothers. The titles: 


Manhood: The Facts of Life. 

Montaigne's Essay on Love. 

How to Love. 

Eugenics Made Plain. 

What Every Girl Should Know. 

Case for Birth Control. 

Aspects of Birth Control: Sociological, 
Moral and Medical. 

Debate on Birth Control. 

Emerson's Essay on Love. 

Balzac’s Famous Stories of French Life. 
De Maupassant’s Short Stories. 

On the Threshold of Sex. 

Marriage: Its Past, Present and Future. 


Thirteen interesting books in all. 64 to 
128 pages. Convenient pocket size. now 
offered for limited time for only $1, prepaid. 
Send dollar bill, money order or check for $1 
before this offer is withdrawn. Ask for “13 
sex books.” 
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HALDEMAN-JULIUS COMPANY 
Dept. 804 Girard, Kans. 








AS USUAL 


Baker—Richman married the pretty 
Central at our telephone office. 

Barker—I'11 wager he had a hard 
time getting her. 
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Paging Father Time 
By R. S. Underwood 


anne you, Ethel?” he radiotele- | 
phoned, turning on her wave-| 
length. 

“Right you are. 
night, Eddie?” 

“Just over Calcutta. But it’s 7 A.M. 
What do you mean by calling it 
‘night’?” 

“Why not? It’s one o’clock in the 
morning here in Paris.” 

“Thought I'd catch you up. Been 
celebrating the arrival of our new cen- 
tury, I suppose?” 

“Well, yes. Three of us girls mono- 
planed up from Buenos Aires for the 
New Year celebration. We left at 
noon yesterday and arrived here at 6| 


Where are you to- 


P.M., after a lovely two-hour trip. I} 
tell you, the racket at midnight was | 
fearful. Only think, the zero hour of 


the year 2000. Well, 
to see it again.” 

“Don’t be a fossil, Ethel—you're be- 
hindthetimes. Iwastemporarily laid up | 
in Vladivostok at midnight, but I expect | 
to celebrate all over again. Besides, | 
my heart is set upon marrying you in| 
the twentieth century. I'll meet you at | 
the old place in San Francisco at 9| 
P.M. yesterday. What do you say?” 

“Oh, I suppose so. I have nothing 
else to do at present.” 


I never expect 


“Good. Better catch the Paris to 
San Francisco limited. It makes a 
comfortable non-stop three - hour 


flight, and it leaves promptly on the 
half hour. It goes west, you see, so 
that you'll back up through the night 
into the day before.” 

“Hold on—the waves are interfering. 
Now what did you say?” 

“TI said that it will get earlier in the 
night, until finally you, or rather it, 
will arrive at yesterday. You see, it’s 
this way—” 

“Never mind—I suppose you know 


| 





what you are talking about. Will you 
go around the other way?” 
“Yes, I’m driving that way now. 


The date will hurry me, even with my 
speeder.” 

“But, Eddie, answer me this. Where | 
on earth will you run into yesterday?” 

“Oh, I'll meet last year at the inter- | 
national date line.” 

“And, Eddie— Get off my ether | 
line, Mr. Mortimer Latimer of Sydney, | 
Australia. Yes, I know you, and 
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“MADE AT KEY WEST— >) 


W.L.DOUGLAS 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
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YOU CAN ALWAYS 


$700 & $8.00 SHOES 








| SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 


ALSO MANY STYLES AT $5.00 8& 5600 





| W LDOUGLAS SHOES 
SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
|__10,YOU AT ONE PROFIT 














THE STAMPED PRICE 
IS YOUR PROTECTION 
AGAINST 
UNREASONABLE PROFITS 








I won't have a 
' thing to do with 
you,so there!— 
As I was say- 
ing, Eddie, my 
birthday is on 
the second of 
January, and I 
must plan to 
miss it, by all 
means. You 
said once that 
it could be ar- 
ranged.” 

“No trouble 
at all. On the 
day after our 
marriage we'll 
biplane to- 
gether west- 
ward toward 
the date line, 
and on mid- 
night of Saturday, Jan. 1, 2000, we'll 
cross into Monday, Jan. 3, and thus 
| utterly escape your birthday. Well, I 
must attend to my levers.” 

“Oh, Eddie.” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“We simply must have a wedding 
anniversary. Don’t forget to explain 
to me at San Francisco just exactly 
when we are. Au revoir.” 

“Au revoir—until last century.” 
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WHEN YOU BVY W.L.DOUGLAS ot § eae 
CONSIDER THE EXTRA QUALITY 
YOV RECEIVE FOR THE PRICE PAID 


| [StawpIne THe ReTaIC Paice Po W. L. Douglas shoes are made of the 


|__ AT THt FACTORY | 


| best and finest selected leathers the 
| market affords. We employ the high- 
| est paid, skilled shoemakers, all work- 
ing with an honest determination to 
make the best shoes for the price that 
| money can buy. 


7] When you need shoes look for a W.L. 
Douglas store. We own 108 stores lo- 
cated in the principal cities. 
find in our stores many kindsand styles | ‘ew i 
of high-class, fine shoes that webelieve \ |’ 
are better shoe values for the money 
than you can buy elsewhere. 


Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are excep- 
tionally good values. There is one point 
we wish to impress upon you that is 
worth dollars for you to remember. 
W. L. Douglas shoes are put into all 
of our stores at factory cost. We do not 
make one cent of profit until the shoes 
are sold to you. When you buy shoes 
at any one of our stores you pay only 
one small retail profit. 


No matter where you live, shoe dealers 
cansupply you withW.L.Douglasshoes. 
They cost no more in San Francisco 
than they doin New York. Insist upon 
having W. L. Douglas shoes with the 
name and retail price stamped on the 
sole. Do not takea substitute and pay 
one or two extra profits. Order direct 
from the factory and save money. 








You will 








W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 
the highest standard 
of quality at the low- 
est possible cost. 
The intrinsic value 
of a Trade Mark lies 
in giving to the con- 
sumer the equiva: 
lent of the price 
paid for the goods. 


Catalog Free. 


President y, 


W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
146 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 














3 scart Grant = 
“The Lost Cord.” 


There are times when a woman uses 
her head—when she tries on a new hat. 
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Mailed free to any address by 
America’s the Author 
Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
Dog Medicines | 129 West 24th Street, New York 














Why Good Dancers Are Popular 


Everyone admires an@ wants to 
dance with the person who knows 
the latest steps. No need toenvy 
good dancers who are popular and 
sought after in every social gath- 
. Arthur Murray, dancing teacher 

Vanderbiits, has invented a re- 
od which enables 















anyone to learn all the newest dances at 
home—in private, in only afew hours. 
Seen gchid « can learn by this fascinating easy 
od. no music or partner. More 
than 60 60 000 people have lear! dancing by 
mail, Mr. Murray's instructions are guaran- 
teed to be easier than that of a personal 
teacher. You can learn the Pox Trot, Waltz, 
Conversation Walk and other new dances at a 
fraction of the cust of personal lessuus. 


FREE Cessons 
To prove that Arthur Myrres’ 3 remark 


ably ample picture method make you 
an accomplished, confident dancer canly 


cover, a sample dancing lesson without 
charge. No obligation. For mailing send 
lve. Will you write today 
ARTHUR MURRAY SCHOOL OF DANCING 
Studio 230, 100 Fifth Ave., New York 





Money Making Opportunity for Reliable Men selling 
Taylor Advertising Thermometers Made by largest 
thermometer manufacturers in the world Experience 
desirable but not necessary Liberal commissions. 
Write, giving past employment and references. T. B 
Div. Taylor Instrument Compantes, Rochester, N. Y I 








Judge’s National Smile Week 
Essay Prize 
Won by ADA WORMELL 


Editor’s Note:—The following essay 
on the Smile, by a student of the Lewis- 
ton, Idaho, High School, wins the 
Corona Typewriter offered by JUDGE 
for the best essay written by a High 
School student in connection with 
JUDGE’S NATIONAL SMILE 
WEEK. Essays were received from 
the High Schools in seventy-nine cities, 
and it was difficult to fix upon the win- 
ner. The prize essay was the best 
written and was accepted for its imag- 
ination and general excellence and its 
touches of humor. 


THE PRIZE ESSAY 


Smiles 
By ADA WORMELL 
Lewiston High School, Lewiston, Idaho 


HERE are miles and miles of 

different smiles. There is the 

sly smile of the agent who sells 
worthless stocks; the bland smile 
of the peddler selling granite stew- 
pans and “modern” devices for house- 
wives to take hot pies out of the 
oven; the pitying smile of the girl in 
georgette as she gazes at the girl in 
blue gingham; the sour smile of the per- 
ennial grouch; the adoring smile of 
aunties and grandmas when baby 
“shows off”; the bitter smile of the man 
who has been rejected in wretched un- 
forgotten years gone by; the impish 





smile of the schoolboy who sees Fred 
sit on an unsuspected tack; the yellow 
smile of the dyspeptic, as he watches his 
neighbor gobble a mince pie. 

There is the sickly smile of the high 
school girl whose hopes were built on 
the team that lost in the ball game, and 
the triumphant smile given in return 
by the girl on the winning side; the 
patronizing smile of the Senior at the 
“insignificant” Freshman; the polite 
smile of the clerk in the ribbon depart- 
ment when you ask her for pink calico; 
the wry smile of the hopeless old maid; 
the sheepish smile of the joker—when 
the joke has been turned on him; the 
brave smile of the football hero as he 
marches off the field with a broken 
arm; the reassuring smile of the “It’ll- 
come-out-all-right” person; and the 
debonair smile of the “Great War 
Hero” who did his bit without going to 
France and getting blown to splinters 
for his pains. But the smile I like is 
the “I-knew-you-could-do-it” smile of 
my parents when I bring home a 
“Highest Honor” card. (Which is 
about once in a blue moon.) 

These pupils also deserve honorable 
mention: 

Margaret Balaban, Chico, Cal. 

Helen Bond, Chico, Cal. 

Elena Clement, Palmer, Mass. 

R. H. Graves, Palmer, Mass. 

Virginia Carter, Middlebourne, W. Va. 

W. A. Etter, Middlebourne, W. Va. 

Glen Smith, Middlebourne, W. Va. 

“Slim” Smith, Middlebourne, W. Va. 

Mary M. Penick, Lexington, Va. 

Frances Sale, Lexington, Va. 

Jack Handelsman, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Lucile McKean, Prairie Lea, Tex. 

Edra Duckworth, Independence, Kan. 

Stella Gallagher, Scranton, Pa. 

Eva M. Crim, Salem, N. J. 

Lucille Cross, Mason City, Ia. 

C. Hoyt, Stewart, Minn. 

Eleanor Huffman, Vicksburg, Miss. 

May Jaggs, Iowa Falls, Ia. 

Erwin Jones, Seward, Neb. 

Harold Kelley, Boscobel, Wis. 

John H. Bolton, Kalispell, Mont. 

Albert M. Rowe, Henry, III. 

Rosemary O’Brien, Wood River, Neb. 

H. M. Parrish, Atlanta, Ga. 

Florence V. Davis, Bellefontaine, O. 

Ina-Delle Fiegel, Austin, Tex . 

Margaret McNair, Charlottesville, Va. 

Louise Bodman, Muscatine, Ia. 

Mary W. Fassett, Chicago, III. 

Adeline Bagg, Muskegon, Mich. 

Edna Chalupa, Clyde, N. Y. 

Gordon Strong, Ottumwa, Ia. 

Branita Enner, San Antonio, Tex. 

Margaret Murray, Tokyo, Japan. 

Robert K. Reischauer, Tokyo, Japan 

















FLOSSIE’S FAILINGS 
“Why did you fire Flossie Foot- 
lyee?” 
“She was getting along in years, was 
a grass widow, and her act was punk.” 
“Ah! Neither a hit nor a miss, eh?” 


Ethel (aged four)—When I grow up 
I'm going to be a nun. 

Mary (aged five)—I’m not. I'm 
going to be a cross red nurse. 
















SEX KNOWLEDGE 


Prevents the sorrows and tears caused by igno- 
rance and adds much to individual and 
married happiness. 


“Where Knowledge Means Happiness” 
is a book that tells simply and 
clearly vital facts. 
Every man and woman should know 
Every husband and wife should know 


Sent postpaid for $1 

money order or check 
Dept.6 KNOWLEDGE BOOK CO. 
257 West 7ist St. New York City 


Cash, stamps, 














The very latest and best, 
authoritative 


GUIDE BOOKS 
to Cuba and the 
West Indies 


If you do business with, are interested in, or 
ever expect to visit Cuba and the West Indies, 
you will want these books. 

They are the very latest and best, authori- 
tative Guide Books to Cuba and the West 
Indies, inciuding the Virgin Islands. 

Simply as literature you will gain much from 
their interesting text and their remarkable 
pictures which have been specially gathered 
for these books and printed from new type 
and plates on fine quality book paper 





= 
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Profusely illustrated with photographs and 
maps. Up- to-date, authoritative information 
on Jamaica, Haiti, Santo Domingo, Porto 
Rico, Virgin Islands, St. Kitts, Nevis, Mar- 
tinique, St. Lucia, Barbados, ‘Trinidad, Cura- 
cao, Covering excursions, sports and amuse- 
ments, historical facts and places, hotels, 
markets, customs, and clear information that 
will make getting about easy and pleasant. 
Pocket size, flexible binding, Cover ~ 
in colors, helpful maps. Sent postpaid 1 
on receipt of price. ‘ 














A companion volume to the book on 
the West Indies, devoted exclusively to the 
Island of Cuba, ounee historical data; 
Commerce; = ‘abana; Morro Castle; 
Havana's Hotels, Cafes, ‘Theatres and movies, 
Sports, Souvenirs; Currency; Y. M. C. A.; 
Information; Matanzas; ‘Transportation; 
Post Office; Santiago; Antilla; Manzanillo; 
Guantanamo; Cienfuegos; Camaguey; Amer- 
ican Colonies; Churches; Social Customs; 
Postal, Telegraph and Cable; National Holi- 


days. Pocket size, flexible binding, 
cover in colors, helpful maps. Sent ‘75c 


postpaid on receipt of price. . 
WILLIAM GREEN, INC. 


627 W. 43rd ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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ASummer Cruise 













COME!! 


The women of America, who have been dominated for years 
by servants, have organized the “Kitchen 
Ku Kiux Klan.” | 


Mr. Bennett on the Idle Rich 





(Continued from page 20) 


almost forgotten Coomer Ali, because of the captain of 
the piratical craft he sailed on, and the captain’s cronies 
in crime, not to mention the crimes. It seems (according 
to this book) that there are ten men, in the secret heart 
of Islam, who meet in Mecca, unknown even to the Faith- 
ful, and who control the destinies of the Mohammedan 
millions. We pine to learn more of this ten. It sounds 
like a glorified directors’ meeting of the National City 
Bank. Mr. Hurst, who, we understand, is a sailor and 
this his first book, ought surely to write another, and take | 
us back to Mecca. We didn’t have 
half enough, even of the smells. The 
book isn’t a great story, nor even at 
times a skillfully told one. But the 
flavor is authentic, and that flavor is 
exotic and exciting. 


O Joy! 
By Joseph Samuel Reed 


DO not have to labor more 
With hands, or tongue or pen— 
I need not worry as of yore 
From whence will come my yen; 
It’s not in nature of a dole, 
A pittance purse so lank, 
Of great dimensions is my roll, 
With check book on the bank! 


Our home has undergone a change, 
Now bric-a-brac galore! 

Embracing in its scope and range 
A great department store! 

No longer in the valley we, 
But high on affluence ridge. 

My wife’s the financier! For she 
Is winning now at bridge! 


DOING IT KINDLY 
“There now! Never mind, old 


switch water wagon 


mate. “Have you gone teetotally 
“Merely obeying that sign, which 


x» 


before leaving the room. 
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around the Moditerranean, 


T often has been suggested that one of our popu- 
lar Mediterranean Cruises, if scheduled for July 
and August, would be taken advantage of by many 
whose annual vacation occurs during the summer 
months. 

It is especially to meet the wishes of this large, 
influential and cultured class, that we have arranged 
for 1922 a most enchanting summer cruise to and 
about the fascinatingly interesting lands border- 
ing this famous sea, sailing from New York by 
specially chartered new Cunard Anchor Liner 


“TUSCANIA”’—July 5 returning Sept. 6. 

The itinerary covers MADEIRA—LISBON—GIBRALTAR 
(for Granada) —-MALAGA—MONACO, (for Monte Carlo and 
Nice)—GENOA (Overland Tours to the Passion Play at 
Oberammergau, Switzerland, Italian Lakes, Florence, 
Rome, etc.—rejoining the Cruise at Venice)—NAPLES (for 
Pompeii and Vesuvius) —FIUME (for Abbazzia)—VENICE— 
ATHENS (Phaleron Bay)—Passing through the DARDA- 
NELLES—CONSTANTINOPLE—-BEY ROUT (for Baalbek and 
Damascus)—HAIFA (for Nazareth, Tiberias and Jerusalem)— 
JAFFA (for Jerusalem, etc. )—AL EX ANDRIA (forCairo), ete. 


THOS. COOK & SON 





245 Broadway, New York 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston San Francisco 
Los Angeles Montreal Toronto Vancouver 


Cook’s Travelers’ Cheques Good Everywhere 


150 Offices Throughout the World 











chap!” said the hotel guest, as he MAKING IT PAY 


patted the electric bulb and turned the “You said you’d never get on the > Bel 
“What on earth!” cried his room- “Gosh, man, I’ve got a job on it!” le Cuticura 





A Busy Wire. 











crazy?” , Wirepuller—Have you got a job for Your Beauty Doctor 


insists that I ‘kindly turn off the light Wpalieicion—Mothinn doing. Soap, Ointment, Taleum.26e.everywhere, Forsamples 
“Yes, that’s just the kind.” 








address:Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. J Malden Mase 

















Amateur Knights of the Pencil 





Earn BIGMONEY 


$3000 to OVER $100,000 
a YEAR now earned by 
successful cartoonists 
Never before has the de- 
mand forcartoonists been 
*o urgent or their earn 
ings so great! News 
papers, Magazines, Ad 
vertising Agencies, Mov ir 
Industries—thousands o 
high-salaried opportuni 
ties are right now open 
to the new cartoonist in 
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this fascinating field 


Learn At Home This Easy Way 


YOU ean now easily learn in your spare time at home to 
draw the comic strips, political cartoons, caricatures and 
animateds, which are in such big demand No matter 
what your experience or education has been, this original 
method quickly teacte you to draw splendid salable 
eCartools 


Send For This Wonderful 
FREE BOOKLET | 


Learn more about the amazing opportunities for you 
n this fast-crowing uncrowded field An intensely in 
teresting booklet has just been prepared which is crammed 
full of valuable information about Cartooning— stories 
of the famous cartoonists, histor of cartooning, details 
about every branch, a thorough explanation of the 
method which enables you to enter this field and thou 
sands of other equally important facts Sent without 
obligation upon request Write TODAY 


Washington School of Cartooning 
Room 1043, Marden Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Drawn by PAu 


226 East 115th St w York City | 
Road Knight—Please lady, can you fe 
help— 


Mrs. Keptic (sternly)—Can you saw 
wood? 

R. K.—Dear, dear! What grammar! 
You mean, “can you see wood.” 











WE TEACH | 
COMMERCIAL 


RT . 


Properly Trained Artists Earn $100 a week andup 
Meyer Both College—a Department of the Meyer 
Both Company—offers you a different and practical 
training. If you like to draw, develop your talent 
Study this practical course—taught by the largest 
and most widely known Commercial Art Organiza- 
tion in the field with 20 years’ success—which each 
year produces and sells to advertisers in the 
United States and Canada over ten thousand 
commercial drawings. Who else could give | 
you so wide an experience? ome 
mercial Art is a business necessity 
—the demand for commercial ar 
tists is greater every year tisa 
highly paid, intensely interesting 
rotession, equally opentoboth men 
and women. Home study instruction. Get facts 
before you enroll in any school. Get our special 
booklet, “Yeur y" for half the cost 
of mailing—4e in stamps 

MEYER BOTH COLLEGE 
of COMMERCIAL ART 
Michigan Ave. at 20th 
Dept. 39 CHICAGO, ILL 























Drawn by C 


Office? 
dere for me?” 
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Drawn by DONALD Fincu, 
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Express 
Haf you a box 


Ror, Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 
“What is the name, 


please?” 


E. 
“Ee 01.*201--Ain’t der 
name on der box?” 
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“Hello! 
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Drawn by F. T. Wonpers, 
61 a West Yth St.. New York City. 


“You say I'm the first person to pass 


Pitts, 


B, 


ArtHur D. J 


General Delivery, Victoria, 


awn by 


C., Canada 


“What is this foolishness between here? Seen any insurance agents?” 
xu and that impudent Smith-Jones Nobody! Help me out, will you? 
llow?” “Well, if you're sure nobody saw 


you spill—would you mind moving 


“Only you, daddy, dear.” 4 
over and let me under, too? 





607 Reynolds St., Elmira, N. Y. 


First Shipwrecked Sailor—Wave yer shirt, Bill, there’s a boat. 
Second Ditto—Blast me if I will! It’s ’eadin’ fer the States, 


an’ we've 


suffered enough from thirst already. 
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Marks—and Easy Marks 


AVE you heard of the Schieber? He typifies the new order of social 
distinction in Berlin. Into the discard has gone the old caste system 

that ramified downward from the “All-Highest,”’ and now the mark-juggling 
Schieber occupies the limelight. How he operates—together with a vivid, 
absorbingly entertaining word picture of present day conditions in Berlin— 


is penned for you by Joseph Danziger in Leslie’s Weekly for April 22. 


This issue of Leslie’s is full of features you can’t afford to miss. For in- 
stance, there is a highly picturesque article by Robert Cortes Holliday, who 
teHs you things you never knew about [Hurdy-gurdies and Hurdy-gurdy 


Society. 


“Who'll Put Salt on the Tail of the Plesiosaurus ?”’ is another interesting fea- 
ture in which Montrose J. Moses tells you about the projected hunt for a 


mysterious prehistoric reptile recently reported in remote Patagonia. 


Louis Lee Arms contributes another illuminating installment of his series 


of articles on ““Where Hollywood Gets Off.” 


These are only a few of the attractive leaders. Then there are terse, force- 


ful editorials—the kind you like to read—by Samuel Hopkins Adams. 


fresh facts about America’s latest furore in the new Radio Department con- 
ducted by William H. Easton, Ph.D. . . ~. helpful information for 
automobile owners in the Motor Department, conducted by H.W. Slau- 
son, M.E. . . . sound, reliable advice about your money in the Jnvest- 
ment Bureau conducted by Theodore Williams. 


Also, there are plenty of bully pictures—the kind you like to see. In 
other words, Leslie’s Weekly for April 22 is very much worth your 
reading. You can buy Leslie’s for 10 cents from any good newsdealer, or 
have it delivered every Thursday at your home as a regular subscriber for 
Five Dollars a year. 


Get the Leslie’s Weekly habit NOW ! 

















NOT FOR AUTOMOBILISTS ALONE 
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SNOW HITE 





T is true that you will want one can of SNOWHITE 

Nowater HANDWASH in your garage and one in your 
car, but as soon as you have tried out this quick, clean dirt and 
oil remover, you will want one in your home. 


NOWHITE Nowater HANDW ASH is just what its name 
implies—a white soapy cream that cleanses thoroughly with 
or without water. Nothing to scratch, nothing to harm the 
daintiest skin. After you’ve changed a tire, or worked on the 
engine, or are covered with dust from touring you'll find 
Nowater fine to have. Just rub it on thoroughly and then 
wipe off with cotton waste, cloth, paper, or even just clean 
grass. And for cleaning glass or white woodwork, or the deli- 
cate painted furniture—there is nothing so good. Once you 
have learned the fine qualities of Nowater you will 
simply refuse to be without it. Your Dealer will get 25c 
it for you, if you ask him, or write to the makers.  »sstsse,2¢¢itions! 


MAGNESIUM PRODUCTS COMPANY 
27 THAMES STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Dealers and Agents Write for our Terms to the Trade 











PRESS OF WILLIAM GREEN, NEW YORK 


























